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ABSTRACT 

A project to demonstrate and evaluate some innovative 
programs utilizing volunteers ir> fi#ork with the handicapped and to 
provide data on the success of present programs is discussed* As part 
of the project y four pilot projects were undertaken to determine the 
feasibility and utility of certain approaches and to develop model 
training courses that could be taught to volunteers in general or to 
college student volunteers. The four pilot projects were: (1) a 
project to introduce handicapped persons into Junior Achievement 
companies as a means of developing and modifying attitudes on the 
part of program directors and co-workers; (2) training of volunteers 
in behavior management techniques to determine whether the behavioral 
problems arising from handicapped interactions, especially tnose 
having to do with excessive dependency and claims for support could 
be managed with modem behavior management methods; (3) the teaching 
of behavior management techniques to supervisors at Goodwill 
Industries to assist with worker "motivation" and "cooperation" 
problems; and (4) the training of parents of underprivileged children 
in a day-care center in the management of child behavior* The results 
of these pilot projects showed that volunteers did not differ 
substantially from nonvolunteers in attitude or personality, as 
measured by test^ It was also found that the attitude of volunteers 
toward the handicapped did not improve with experience* In the Junior 
Achievement groups, experience may make attitudes more negative or 
more realistic^ Students can be successfully utilized as volunteers* 
Integrating the handicapped with volunteers in social-recreational 
settings has positive benefits* (DB) 
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Significant Findings 

k film providing a^general picture of Outlook Nashville's program 
was made and prints are available on loan to other groups interested 
in viewing the fiLn. 

A Recreation Manual was written describing games and activities for 
handicapped Individuals. 

Practicum students in college can ho. successfully utilized as 
volunteers when adequate supervision is provided and appropriate settings 
for volunteer activity are available. Timing which coincides with 
the school calendar is also important, and the problem of program 
disruption when students finish a semester must be considered in such 
utilization. Similar projects should work with high school students, 
but in our attempt to utilize them, scholastic credit was not given, 
and the ''ropout rate was extremely high. 

Training volunteers should be directed toward the work they will 
do. Providing training without giving volunteers assignments and 
following-up their activity is wasteful of resources. General training 
courses can be used to provide general 'Education for the community, but 
tley are inefficient for recruiting volunteers. 

In no case did attitudes toward the handicapped improve following 
experience with them. In most cases, there was no change in attitude,^ 
and in Junior Achievement where participants had not volunteered to 
interact with the handicapped, attitudes became more negative. The 
instrjments used to measure attitudes have some problems, and it may be 
that unrealistic positive attitudes reported initially become more 
realistic through experience with the handicappe'i and are scored as more 
negative attitudes. In any case, projects such as this one should not 
be utilized i^the goal is improving attitudes toward the handicapped. 
Volunteers do receive other rewards from work in such programs as 
evidenced by their positive attitudes toi^ird the program and their 
continuation ^s volunteers. 

Education may provide a means of improving attitudes toward the 
handicapped.^ A correlation was found between understandability of a 
handicapping condition and positive evaluation of the condition. 
Assuming that education can increase understandability, positive eval- 
uation should increase as well. 

Handicapped teenagers are easily integrated into the standard 
Junior Achievement program utilizing special education students as 
advisors and agencj^ liasons.^The teenagers were primarily blind or 
delinquents from correctional institutions. Future attempts to involve 
mentally retarded teenagers appear feasible. 

Handicapped people tend to be socially isolated. Social- rec- 
reational programs such as Outlook Nashville^ s provide a needed avenue 
of social contact. Through this social contact, social skills are 
acquired and interaction between handicapped and Lookouts is facilitated. 
Project data clari:fy these principles and offer suggestions for program 
development and further study. 
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The project was initially designed to explore additional methods of 
developing cormnunity participation in Outlook Nashville's programs of 
social and recreational services for the handicapped^^ In addition, 
objective data was to be gathered to evaluate program output and to 
assist other groups in developing similar programs. 

In the first year of the project the concentration was on agency 
and program reorganization, exploring new programs, and researching a 
variety of aspects of the volunteer system. With the second year re- 
newal came a mandate to shift emphasis from the study of volunteers to 
the study of the handicapped participants. Observational studies of 
handicapped interaction in the major program, TNT Clubs (social-fecrea-- 
tional clubs consisting of half handicapped an<? half volunteers, called 
Lookouts), and an experimental project where the handicapped were 
recruited for Junior Achievement v;ere begun. Premature termination of 
the grant forced exploratory measures which were being prepared for 
the final year to be utilized for procuring measures of final outcomes. 

I mplications for Action 

A film providing a general picture of Outlook Nashville's program 
was made and primrs ;5re available on loan to other groups interested 
in viewing the film. 

A Recreation Manual was written describing games and activities 
for handicapped individuals. 

Practicum students in college can be successfully utilized as 
volunteers when adequate sapervision is provided and appropriate settings 
for volunteer activity are available. Timing which coincides with 
the school calendar is also important, and the problem of program 
disruption when students finish a semester must be considered in such 
utilization. Similar projects should work with high school students, 
but in our attempt to utilize them, scholastic credit was not given, 
and the dropout rate was extremely high. 

Training volunteers should be directed toward the work they will 
do. Providing training without giving volunteers assignments and 
following-up their activity is wasteful of resources. General training 
courses can be used to provide general education for the community, but 
they are inefficient for recruiting volunteers. 



In r.o case did attitudes toward the handicapped improve following 
t^xporiPHce with them, in most cases, there was no change in attitude, 
and in Junior Achievement where participants had not volunteered to 
interact with the handicapped, attitudes became more negative. The 
instruments used to measure attitudes have some problems, and it may be 
that unrealistic positive attitudes reported initially become more 
realistic through experience with the handicapped and are scored as more 
negative attitudes. In any case, projects such as this one should not 
be utilized if the goal is improving attitudes toward the handicapped. 

Volunteers do receive other rewards from work in such programs as 
evidenced by their positive attitudes toward the program and their 
continuation as volunteers. 

Education may provide a means of improving attitudes toward the 
handicapped. A correlation was found between understandability of a 
handicapping condition and positive evaluation of the condition. 
Assuming that education can increase understandability, positive eval- 
uation should increase as well. 

Handicapped teenagers are easily integrated into the standard 
Junior Achievement program utilizing special education students as 
advisors and agency liasons. The teenagers were primarily blind or 
delinquents from correctional institutions. Future attempts to involve 
mentally retarded teenagers appear feasible. 

Since handicapped people tend to be socially isolated, social- 
recreational programs such as Outlook Nashville^ s provide a needed 
avenue of social contact. Through this social contact, social skills 
are acquired and interaction between handicapped an4 Lookouts is facili- 
tated. Project data clari-fy these principles and offer suggestions for 
program development and further study. 
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Preface 



This report represents two years' work in expansion and evaluation 
of Outlook Nashville's program. The major work in writing the report 
was done by Richard Blanton, Linda Pollchik, Janice Robinson, and 
Barbara Wallston, but many other people contributed to sections of 
the report. 

The research could never have been accomplished without the 
cooperation of the service staff at Outlook Nashville (particularly 
Jo Helton Wintker, Janice Bradley, and Lee Humphreys) and the many 
volunteer workers, especially the club sponsors, who completed 
questionnaires and put up with our disruptions. In addition, we 
greatly appreciate the assistance of Richard Barcomb, executive director, 
Junior Achievement of Nashville, Inc., in trying out an experimental * 
program and allowing us to evaluate the program. Most of the work 
at Junior Achievement was carried out by Martha Carroll with the assis^ 
tance of Pam Mickle who trained and coordinated observers, Nancy 
Fleming, Rebecca Semanack, Jamie Smith, and Joy Stambaugh who served 
as consultants to the advisors, and Jane Dowden, Nancy Fleming, and 
Mary Johnston who served as observers. 

Another experimental project was begun at Father Ryan High School 
by Maria Hannel. With the assistance of Lee Hannel and the cooperation 
of Fathers Dickman and Johnston, she recruited volunteers to work with 
Outlook Nashville. Willa Kimbro put a great deal of effort into 
trying to expand Outlook Nashville's program into North Nashville, 
a primarily black neighborhood. Ray Wintker worked on expanding the 
use of behavior modification by volunteers and Lee Goodner served as 
a consultant to this project. Khawer Sultana worked with clubs on 
recreation programs and wrote a recreation manual for the sponsors. 
The sections of the report dealing with each of these innovative pro- 
grams were written by the person in charge and edited by the report 
authors. 

Attitude instruments were important in a number of 4:he. reported 
studies. Arthur Robins and Jum Nunnally provided valuafile assistance 
in evaluating attitude instruments and modifying the semantic differ- 
ential for our purposes. Another attitude instrument which was 
used (the SPAI) was developed by Barbara and Kenneth Wallston, with 
the assistance of Phyllis Goldstein, Executive Director, Central 
Wisconsin Chapter of the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 1968-1970. 

Data analysis was carried out by Linda Pollchik, Janice Robinson, 
and Barbara Wallston. Jane Connor served as a consultant on statistical 
problems and did some programming for us. 

A major section of the report deals with observation data collected 
at TNT Clubs. Gene Edgar provided valuable assistance in developing 
the observation code and training observers. We'd also like to thank 
Gay Barber, Lyle Dement, Marianne Dineen, Gayle Douglas, Madeline 
Fulton, Judith Gempf, Virginia Klemkowski, Jotisna Paul, Muzafar 



Akhtar Rana, Becky Rotheiiberj^, Miiial Siij;4h, Linda Ulrich, and BefTy 
V<\slal for serving as observers. Towi; Hall, Li "ida Pollchik, and 
Barbara Waliston supervised the observers. 

Most of the programs required training courses for volunteers. 
Keith Quirk developed and presented most of the courses with the assist- 
ance of other staff members. He wrote most of the section dealing 
with these courses. 

Following the introduction and project history written by 
Richard Blanton, the body of the report has been divided into five 
sections. Each section is independent and parts of some sections have 
been written as separate papers, so there is some repetition of back- 
ground information. 

The first section deals with the Organization and Development of 
Program and Materials . The reorganization oi* Outlook' s structure based 
on a systems analysis by Jim Raney is described. In addition, there are 
descriptions of the pilot programs already mentioned, a summary of 
available information on TNT Clubs by Linda Pollchik, and descriptions 
of new materials which have been developed. 

The next section deals with Instrumentation . The two main attitude 
scales utilized (the SPAI and the semantic differential) are described 
in detail and other measuring instruments used are discussed. 

The various studies in which Attitudes Tcward the Disabled '^ were 
investigated are detailed in the next section. Janice Robinson was 
primarily responsible for these studies which deal with the effects of 
experience with the disabled on attitudes. 

The next section covers a number of aspects of Volunteers . One- 
study investigating the characteristics of volunteers was carried ou 
by Barbara Waliston with assistance from Richard Blanton and Janice 
Robinson. Interviews were carried out with Lookouts and the results 
bearing on the assessment of recruitment and training activities are 
reported by Janice Robinson. The remainder of the section is less data 
based and covers aspects of recruitment (Maria Hannel), behavior modifi- 
cation training (Ray Wintker)^ use of college practicum students (Barbara 
Waliston and Martha Carroll), and some general issues relevant to train- 
ing and other work with volunteers (Richard Blanton, Janice Robinson, 
and Keith Quirk). ^ 

The final section reporting studies covers effects of programs 
on the Behavior of the Disabled . Two major programs, TNT Clubs and 
Junior Achievement, are discussed by Barbara Waliston and Martha Carroll, 
respectively. Observations of the disabled are the primary data used 
in this section. 

The report concludes with Discussion and Conclusions by the authors. 



Although the preferred language is people with disabilities, the short- 
hand phrase, the disabled or disabled people will be used throughout this 
report foi^ convenience. Also handicapped and disabled will be used inter- 
changeably. 
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Abstract 



The project was begun to demonstrate and evaluate some innovative 
proj?rams utilizing volunteers to work with the handicapped, and to 
provide data on the success of present programs. 

No evidence was found that volunteers differ substantially from 
non-volunteers in attitude or personality as measured by paper and 
pencil tests. Contrary to expectation, the experience of volunteers 
in working with the handicapped does not improve their attitude toward 
the handicapped; for non-volunteers (in this instance^ J-^nior Achievers 
who had handicapped members placed in their companies), experience may 
make attitudes more negative or more realistic. 

Students can be successfully utilized as volunteers with adequate 
supervision provided, especially if school credit can be given for 
volunteer work. Behavior management can be taught to such non-pro- 
fessionals and used successfully in work with the handicapped. 

Integrating the handicapped with volunteers in social-recreational 
settings has positive benefits. Observational data in TNT Clubs shows 
more interaction by the handicapped later in the year suggesting increased 
socialization. However, dependency and disproportionate interaction 
with adults rather than peers still exist in our settings. Ratings by 
club sponsors provide additional evidence for these findings. Club 
members and their families recognize the social isolation of the 
handicapped and the positive benefits provided by TNT Clubs in alleviat- 
ing this. 

Integration of handicapped and non-handicapped in more task oriented 
settings, such as Junior Achievement, is also feasible and provides 
positive benefit, again primarily in social skills learning. 



Introduction and Project History 



H istorical Development of the Outlook Nashville Program 

In 1952, a citizens action committee in the Nashville community 
found that all existing private and public agencies in the city placed 
restrictions of age, diagnosis, financial or social status, religious 
affiliation, sex or other classif icatory requirements on the provision 
of services. A need existed for a coordinating agency to provide 
comprehensive social rehabilitation of its handicapped members. It 
was chartered as a non-profit educational and charitable organization 
in 1959. 

In the fall of 1960, the agency was requested by parents of cerebral 
palsied twins to initiate a program to train sitters for handicapped 
children. The challenge was accepted with the understanding that all 
ages and types of disability would be included and that handicapped 
persons themselves would receive the same training as the non-handicapped 
whenever possible. An attitude and social skills training course was 
developed. The course and its philosophy emerged out of attempts to 
help volunteers learn to meet the needs of the handicapped with whom 
they were interacting. Such volunteers were called Lookouts , a term 
designating the responsibility for an attitude of constant concern for 
needs of less able persons. 

It was observed that the occurrence of a handicap in a family often 
leads to withdrawal of community attention to that family and isolation 
of its members at a time when community support is deeply needed. This 
withdrawal is often interpreted as a kindness to the handicapped family. 
The family is seen by the community as needing anonymity; the family sees 
itself as sheltering its disabled member from social rejection and 
embarrassment. 

It was concluded that counseling the family and providing assistance 
in care for the handicapped member were not enough. It seemed necessary 
to broaden the program to include a range of social and recreational 
activities in which the handicapped and non-handicapped might jointly 
participate and which could be employed to bring more of the normal 
community into contact with the handicapped to its own educational 
benefit. 

One outgrowth of this realization was the program of club organi- 
zations called TNT Clubs (for Tots 'n Teens, Teens ^n Twenties, etc.). 
Located in churches and schools, these clubs consist of equal numbers 
of handicapped and non-handicapped persons, offices being reserved for 
handicapped members. It is customary for most club members to take 
Lookout training courses and to use the club as a base of services to 
handicapped persons who are homebound. Social and recreational activi- 
ties are the main program of the clubs, however. Members may become 
^^TV pals^' for homebound children, following a schedule of programs on 
educational television and discussing them over the telephone. 

Summer recreation programs co-sponsored by the city parks and Red 
Cross Youth have followed. Families of handicapped and non-handicapped 
partiqipate in group camping activities at state parks, and swimming 



courses, crafts and dramatics coursos, r^^rnedial education activities and 
i\ variety of similar methocis have broadened our program during the last 
eij^ht years. 

By 1064 it was clear that the program could no longer be carried on 
by voluntei^rs alone, and funding was needed to develop the more compre- 
hensive aspects of the program, in that year a three-year Community 
Health Services Demonstration Grant (No. CH 45-8) was obtained from the 
Public Heaitri Department of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare to provide a professional staff which would develop the 
training course, prepare course materials and demonstrations, recruit 
trainees and develop new opportunities for appropriate volunteer and 
paid services to handicapped children and adults and their families, 
especially to the chronically disabled and the aged. 

During the period covered by this grant, the program was greatly 
expanded. A recreational and training center with office and record 
space was obtained and many of the more innovative programs of the agency, 
e.g. TNT Clubs, the park, camping and crafts programs, were developed. 
These have served a very vital purpose: they provide practicum settings 
in which trainees can apply the insights; and skills acquired in the train- 
ing course and a broader range of social interaction situations in which 
the handicapped may acquire increased social competence and personal 
growth . 

Outlook Nashville became a United Givers Fund agency in 1967. 
UGF membership has been of financial assistance, and has helped greatly 
in our programs of interagency coordination and public relations. 

The Present Pro;iect 

By 1969, the program appeared to have developed a stable and 
innovative pattern of community services as well as a substantial base 
of community support. A number of needs were apparent for which 
funding as well as more expert assistance from volunteers with advanced 
training were required. Since many volunteers did not feel it nec- 
essary to provide data on their activities, difficulties in program 
evaluation were apparent, especially in the evaluation of effort. While 
personal report data from handicapped and families indicated that the 
program was effective in meeting perceived needs, these data were not 
based on objective observation and could be assumed to lack reliability 
as indicators of program effectiveness. Accordingly, a proposal was 
submitted to Social and Rehabilitation Services for a grant to explore 
additional methods of developing community participation and to acquire 
a body of objective data which could be used to evaluate the outputs of 
the program, especially those features for which effectiveness indices 
could be developed. The project, entitled Community Human Resources 
Development in the Rehabilitation of the Handicapped and Underprivileged, 
was funded June 1, 1970, with Mrs. Else Ellis as Project Director and 
Dr. Richard Blanton as Principal Investigator. Mrs. Ellis resigned 
almost immediately as Agency and Project Director due to the retirement 
of her husband and pending removal to another state. Miss Jo Helton was 
retained as agency Executive Director in September, 1970, Since the 
program, in its existing form, had been largely the work of Mrs. Ellis in 
development, the problems the change of staff made for the validity of 
evaluation projects were apparent. Fortunately Mrs. Virginia Fajardo, 
Director of Training, and Miss Marie Sylvis, Family Consultant, remained 
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with the program until July, 1971, when the former resigned for reasons 
of health and the latter for reason of removal from the community. 

During the first project year Dr. Penelope Odom served as a part- 
time principal investigator. A body of general information on the program 
was obtained, covering participants, history, patterns of service, and 
criticisms of the program from program participants. On the basis of 
these data, general plans for program evaluation were drawn up, .including 
a program of psychological testing of attitudes, evaluation and self- 
concept in program participants with the objective of a three-year pro- 
gram to determine the effect of program participation on these variables. 

Certain community agency relationships offered opportunities for 
developing new models for the use of volunteers, and pilot projects were 
undertaken. These were: 1) a project to introduce, under the volunteer 
supervision of college students in special education, handicapped persons 
into Junior Achievement companies, Nashville^ s Junior Achievement pro- 
gram, which involves model business experiences for teenagers under the 
direction of local business executives, is one of the largest in the 
nation. The introduction of handicapped workers into the companies was 
seen as a means of developing and modifying attitudes on the part of 
program directors as well as co-workers. 2) Training of volunteers in 
behavior management techniques was piloted, using college student volun- 
teers, to determine whether the behavioral problems arising from Lookout- 
handicapped interactions, especially those having to do with excessive 
dependency and claims for support often resulting from new volunteer- 
client interactions could be managed with modern behavior management 
methods. 3) The teaching of behavior management training techniques to 
supervisors at Goodwill Industries to assist with worker "motivation" and 
"cooperation" problems, 4) The training of parents of underprivileged 
children in a day-care center in the management of child behavior. 

Our goals in these pilot projects were to determine feasibility 
and utility of approaches and to develop model training courses that 
could be taught to volunteers in general or, in case of need for advanced 
methods, to college student volunteers. 

In the first year, development and expansion of training materials 
was also undertaken involving 1) the formal organization with audio- 
visual and printed materials of the basic orientation course, 2) the 
development of a handbook of guidelines on problems and organization of 
TNT clubs for the sponsors to use in program planning and development, 
3) the development of a manual of recreational activities and group-games 
for TNT clubs which were suitable for use with handicapped of various 
types, 4) the contracting for an orientation film to be used with new 
volunteers and public information media to arouse interest in the organi- 
zation and illustrate the major values in community building to be 
obtained with volunteer programs. 

Tor the second project year. Dr. Barbara Wallston was retained as 
full-time principal investigator and the detailed examination of the 
major research issues was begun. In January of that year the agency was 
informed that due to a change in SRS mission objectives the program would 
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be terminatx.Hi on May 31, 1972. Accordingly, projects for which a third 
year of work were regarded as essential were re-planned and terminal data 
collection operations set into the calendar. 

The most significant impairment of the project by the early termina- 
tion occurred in the attitudes study. The projected experimental studies 
of the effects of volunteer activity on attitudes and amount of informa- 
tion regarding handicapped on attitudes had to be abandoned. Data on 
the relationship between initial attitudes and probability and frequency 
of volunteering which were regarded as pilot data for the experimental 
projects are all we were able to complete. The extensive program of 
observational rating of social interaction in TNT Club meetings, which 
was to be the basis of an amplified handbook for club sponsors and revi- 
sion of training courses, has been, due to the absence of a continuation 
year, treated as an experimental project using amount of time in the 
club as an independent variable. 

Nevertheless, we feel that the data obtained and the findings of 
the project are useful, and that they provide a useful framework of 
methods and problem descriptions for the planning of similar projects 
in other coiprnnnities. In addition, our own service program has been 
substantially trengthened by the challenges which research activity 
and continual self-examination provide. 
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Organization and Development of Program and Materials 

An Organizational Analysis of Outlook Nashville, Inc , 

Since observations indicated that the agency had had some problems 
with its organizational structure, a study of these problems was under- 
taken in the summer of 1971. The following report is a result of that 
study . 

Outlook Nashville, Inc. it; a system defined by xho interactions of 
the ma,jor subsystems: the Board of Directors, the service department, 
and, during the past two years, the research department. This report 
deals primarily with the first two subsystems as well as the overall 
patterns of interaction among the subsystems and environmental influences 
upon the entire system. 

Board of Directors 

the raison d'etre for the Board of Directors is to support and to 
monitor the activities of the service and research subsystems and through 
feedback from these subsystems provide executive direction and control 
to ensure successful functioning of the agency. The shortcomings of 
the existing Board of Directors subsystem was studied and a reorganiza- 
tion of the Board structure was proposed. 

The most severe deficiencies identified in the Board functioning 
were: (1) inadequate chain of command for delegation of authority and 
responsibility; (2) inadequate system of reporting and accounting for 
use of authority and for meeting responsibilities; (3) inadequate 
formal statements of agency policies and goals plus inadequate program 
evaluation; (4) impressions gained by Board members at some point which 
gave them the idea that volunteering means working whenever they feel 
like it or have nothing bettt to do; (5) the use of Board meetings for 
time-consuming discussions of issues which should have been resolved in 
committee meetings plus unbusiness-like talk sessions which negatively 
reinforce professional and working people for attendance at meetings 
since their time means money to them; (6) diffuse and cumbersome committee 
setup with interlocking memberships to the extent that the most active 
members have their time and energies excessively drained while other 
members are placed on minor committees which never meet; (7) the appoint- 
ment of ad hoc committees to "investigate" and "report" on issues which 
arise a iTSoa f3 meetings instead of referring the matter to an appropriate 
committee, witt the result that often the ad hoc committee never meets 
and no one thinks to ask for a report at tHe next meeting. 

The reorganizational proposals took the form of a revised Constitu- 
tion and By-laws. The Board of Directors issues broad policy require- 
ments and restrictions and directs the President in the conduct of the 
business of the corporation. Under the President are six officers who 
are in charge of the standing committees, plus two secretaries. Each 
standing committee chairman should appoint as many subcommittee chair- 
men as necessary to lead the subcommittees in accomplishing specified 
purposes and goals. Assisting the standing committee chairman and sub- 
committee chairmen is a committee secretary in charge of records and 
written communication for the committee. 
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The standing committer* chairr.an is to be in frequent communication 
with subcomrriittee chairmen and is to attend as many subcommittee meetings 
as possible. The subcommittee chairmen are to report to their standing 
committee chairman who in turn, reports to the President, Board of 
Directors, Executive Director, and Principal Investigator via the Monthly 
Standing Committee Reports, When questions or problems arise in meetings 
the President is to refer them to the appropriate standing committee 
chairman who in turn, may refer the matter to an appropriate subcommittee 
chairman for action. This is not to be construed as "passing the buck" 
since the President will hold accountable and responsible his standing 
committee chairman to \vhom he refers the matters and the standing committee 
chairman will hold accountable and responsible his subcommittee chairman 
in much the same respect that the Board of Directors holds accountable 
and responsible the President for his actions and inactions. Complaints 
about lack of cooperation of members or officers are to be taken up the 
chain of command; social pressure from above upon subordinates shall be 
the first weapon used to motivate an individual who is disinterested, but 
asking for the individual's resignation from the Board may be invoked 
in extreme cases. 

The new Board organization will require at least seven officers who 
are willing to work, who have some feel for what it takes to be a leader, 
and who can motivate their subordinates to do the job. 

Board meetings were set up quarterly in the proposed Constitution 
so that committee functioning would be emphasized and so that they would 
not place too large a burden upon busy people in addition to their nor- 
mal committee work. By restricting each Board member to membership on 
only one standing committee his efforts may be concentrated in one im- 
portant area of interest without spreading himself too thin time-wise. 
The purpose of comr.iittees is to do as much of the routine work as possible 
so that only important matters which warrant the attention of the entire 
Board are discussed at Board meetings. In addition, functioning standing 
committees should correct the deficiency of inadequate statements of 
policy and goals. 

The Board organization was set up so as to delineate responsibility 
and areas of specialty for handling the various inputs and outputs of the 
system and for providing feedback information from other subsystems of 
Outlook Nashvil'^e. Figure 1 illustrates the anticipated path of flow 
for major inputs and outputs and flow of feedback information. Solid 
lines indicate flow of inputs and outputs and delineate subsystems of 
Outlook Nashville, and broken lines indicate major lines of communication. 

Service System 

The service system of Outlook Nashville has attempted to meet the 
needs of handicapped (HC) clients through interaction with Lookouts (LOs) 
who are trained by Outlook Nashville. The nature of this interaction is 
ideally one of understanding friendship. The objective of the training 
is to create more understanding, while the goal of the intake process is 
to set up the opportunities for contact between the HC and LO individuals. 
If services are needed which Outlook Nashville cannot offer, some attempt 
has been made to refer the HC person to an appropriate agency. The prob- 
lems involved in delivering services to HC persons on a county-wide basis 
were studied and some recommendations and suggested experiments were 
proposed. 
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The most serious deficiencies identified in the service system func- 
tioning were: (1) inade^^uate funding of the program; (2) inadequate 
and incomplete record keeping with regard to HC in.ake forms, LO course- 
orientation applications, services rendered, training course participants, 
and related statistics; (3) inadequate follow-up efforts to be sure 
that services were rf-'ndered or that needs have been alleviated; (4) in- 
adequate referral inforination available to intake personnel with minimum 
followup information; (5) impractical training course content. 

The service system has been limitf^d in the past by an inability to 
decentralize its functions which would permit effective services on a 
county-wide basis. Figure 2 illustrates a proposed service delivery 
system which is based on a collection of neighborhood auxiliaiy organi- 
zations. The theory is that neighborhood resources should be used when- 
ever possible to meet neighborhood reeds. Through a process of public 
education and active recruitment by the Public Relations committee of the 
Board of Directors, potential lookouts (PLOs) and potential handicapped 
clients (PHCs) are pulled into the system^ s two input channels: the 
training process for LOs and the intake and referral process for HCs. 
After this initial phase of input processing LOs and HCs move into the 
service coordination process, which means that they become an active part 
of their neighborhood auxiliary organizations. Outlook Nashville* s 
liaison with these neighborhood auxiliary organizations is the neigh- 
borhood advisor, who may advise three or four neighborhood organizations 
adjacent to one another in a district of the city. Each of these neigh- 
borhood advisors should be equipped with a complete referral information 
file which should allow h^r to act as referral agent for her district 
in the event that the neignborhood organization cannot meet a particular 
need within the resources of the neighborhood. Also, the neighborhood 
advisor should coordinate the scheduling of regular basic training courses 
and special courses for persons in her area and shall coordinate efforts 
to set up special programs, such. as the summer park program, in her area(8). 

Research 

Priorities for further research were: (1) development and evalua- 
tion of training courses because of the importance of the courses to 
Outlook Nashville* s service program; (2) the completion of an information 
referral system because of the obvious need for an information referral 
agency in the county and no other agency seemed willing to expend the 
effort to implement such a service; (3) improvement of record keeping 
procedures of Outlook Nashville* s intake process which now involve con- 
siderable redundancy with information recorded in triplicate. Forms 
need revising and statistical data derived from previously used forms 
need to be gathered so as to maximize the utility of existing information. 

Interactions Among Systems 

Ideally, there should be three entities representing each of the 
major subsystems of Outlook Nashville, and important interactions should 
take place among the President of the Board, the Executive Director, and 
the Principal Investigator. These entities should be separate and distinct 
^ enough to ensure that information flows into the correct input channel 

from the systems environment as well as among the subsystems. 

It was concluded that the Board of Directors is the key element of 
Outlook Nashville *s system of three elements, yet at the time of the study 
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Figure 2 

Flow Chart of Service Delivery Systems 
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the Board appeared tr be the weakest link in the interaction chain. 
Sununary 

Studies of the organization of the agency were completed in 
September of 1^71, and proposals for organizational changes along lines 
indicated were proposed to the membership. At the November meeting of 
the county-wide orgain;2ation membership, the proposed Constitution and 
By-laws, including the ^reorganization of the board as proposed in the 
study, werp adopted. The new board and officers took responsibility 
in January of 1972. The new organizational structure appears to be 
functioning effectively at the time of termination of the research 
grant, and the new committee structure appears to be especially effec- 
tive. A subcommittee on grants of the Funding Committee has been success- 
ful in funding an extension of services to the handicapped foor of the 
East Nashville Housing Projects areas, and the Funding Committee itself 
has a program under way which appears to have promise of success. Per- 
sonnel operations and an accounting system have been updated by the Per- 
sonnel and Finance committees. As this report goes to press, the future 
of the agency seems assured. 

It is concluded that the study of the organization undertaken wa3 
effective in leading to solutions of a number of important organiza- 
tional problems, and that research funds devoted to this purpose were 
well spent. 

Experimental Project with Handicagped Teenagers 
i n Junior Achievement 

Pilot Program 

Discovering opportunities to transform the handicapped into pro- 
ductive members of society has attracted considerable attention in 
recent years. Many schools and agencies have developed skill-oriented 
programs strictly for the handicapped. In these token programs, a 
specific task is usually taught to a handicapped person who has failed 
to obtain other employment. The ultimate job is usually in a totally 
handicapped environment or develops into a menial task that does not take 
full advantage of a handicapped person^ s potential. 

Programs that actively recruit the handicapped with the intention 
of integrating them with the non-handicapped on an equal basis are 
relatively unknown. Most programs do not involve the handicapped at 
all levels — management, marketing and manufacturing.' Junior Achievement 
(J. A.) provides an opportunity for this integration of the handicapped 
and non-handicapped in all levels of a business organization. More 
important, J. A. provides the opportunity for learning before failure in 
non-school or extra-curricula\ settings. 

In February, 1971, Junior Achievement of Nashville, Inc., began an 
experimental program to evaluate the possibilities of involving the 
handicapped on a larger scale than the chance method of previous years. 
Because many handicapped persons are residents of an institution, the 



The write-up of the first year of this project is based on a talk 
presented at the annual conference. Council for Exceptional Children 
(Carroll, 1972). 
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recruitment in the public schools completely exc'* -^cd those handicapped 
persons from J. A. For this reason, the Nashville ^anizalion recruited 
persons from three local institutions: Outlook No ..ville, Inc., Tonrw 
essee School for the Blind, and Tennessee Vojatioiial School for Girls. 

Purposes of the experimental project were to evaluate the J, A. 
program as it exists and determine if changes in program structure 
vere necessary to incorporate handicapped teenagers, and to evaluate 
the possibilities of expanding the pilot study on a larger scale and 
for a longer period of time. Secondary purposes were to give the handi- 
capped a previ^^w of a total business and an' opportunity to work out 
solutions to their problems; to give handicapped who had rf^ceived little 
contact with persons their own age an opportunity to work with the 
non-handicapped; and to give the non-handicapped the opportunity to 
observe the contributions of handicapped youth and thereby form a more 
-realistic attitude toward them. 

There were 16 participants during the first year: 5 from Tennessee 
School for the Blind (3 partially sighted and 2 totally blind); 7 from 
Tennessee Vocational School for Girls (a state correctional center); 
and 4 from Outlook Nashville (two were confined to wheel chairs). 

Tuesday night was chosen for the first year pilot because of advi- 
sor and achiever interest. Only one night was used for e se of control 
and study. 

Four students, majoring in special education at George Peabody 
College, were selected to coordine^re and gather data and counsel advisors. 
Three types of data were collected. (1) Interviews with achievers 
and advisors were recorded. They were used to determine the attitudes 
of persons involved in J. A. (2) Interaction between handicapped and 
non-handicapped in "on task" and "off task" settings was observed. 
(3) Task analyses were taken at company work and business sessions -nd 
at Trade Fairs. These analyses were used to determine the possibilities 
of people with a variety of handicapping conditions participating in the 
d.A. program. 

Results . Interviews were conducted with eight achievers working 
with handicapped. Seven of them felt that the handicapped had been an 
asset, speeded up production and set an example, while one achiever 
felt that having the handicapped had not changed the company. All 
eight achievers felt that there would be no company problems because of 
the handicapped. Six felt that there would be problems with the physical 
environment. Eight stated that the program should be continued and six 
felt that it should be expanded. 

Ten achievers working in companies without the handicapped were 
interviewed. Nine achievers stated the idea was good and would like 
to work in a company with the handicapped, while one felt that the pro- 
gram would not work. Four felt the contact with the handicapped would 
change people^ s attitude. Eight saw the problems with the handicapped 
to be the same as with the non-handicapped. Two saw that the physical 
environment might be a problem. Nine felt that the handicapped could 
do roost of the job functions and that other achievers would have no 
objections. 
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Eight interviews werf* conducte<i with handicapped achievers. All 
eight were happy to be a part of J. A., citing many factors: know- 
ledge gained concerning a business operation, new friends, a feeling of 
being useful and having had a responsibility. All felt they had been 
accepted and were planning to return next year if qualified. 

Four advisors working with the handicapped agreed that the pro- 
gram was a success and should be continued next year. Three advisors 
said handicapped should begin with the rest of the achievers at the 
beginning of the year, while one advisor felt that handicapped should be 
placed after companies were formed. All advisors agreed that all the 
handicapped ild be integrated throughout the program and that isolated 
companies of dicapped would not be advisable. All advisors agreed 
that the hana .apped had made a contribution to their companies in pro- 
duction, morale, and in demonstrating to ac'^ levers and advisors that the 
handicapped are capable. 

Of six advisors not working with handicapped, four agreed that 
handicapped should be integrated, while two said that they did not 
think it would work, but it should be tried on a trial basis. Six said 
there would be no objection from achievers. Five felt that there were 
jobs for them to do. Three stated that changes would have to be made 
in physical environment, and one felt that advisors would have to keep 
a close watch on the handicapped. 

Interaction Analysis . In four companies containing handicapped 
achievers, this achiever was observed. 

1. Subject "A", female, wheelchair: While on task (sanding blocks) 
subject interacted with persons concerning task. '*Off task" interaction 
was only with females. It was noted by observers that the males had no 
eye contact with subject. 

2. Subject '^B", female, wheelchair: While on task, the subject 
interacted with all achievers. "Off task" interaction was centered 
around one persor whom the subject had known previously. 

3. Subject "C", male, blind: Interaction both on and off task was 
with one advisor. Little interaction with others. A check into school 
records showed this pattern was typical behavior. 

4. Subject "D", male, blind, black: Interaction both on and off 
task was with all people in company. It is of interest that this person 
was elected Vice President of the company. 

Task Analysis . Task analyses were taken from manufacturing and 
selling at a Trade Fair in three companies. 

1. Company A: Female, wheelchair: All tasks (i.e. counting 
money, recording deposits and using machinery) were done with equal 
amount of efficiency as non-handicapped. Exception — the counter top 
was too high, therefore, greeting customers and obtaining items from 
the top of the counter appeared difficult. 

(f 2. Company B (company making plaster of paris plaques): Male, 
blind: All tasks attempted by subject were done with equal efficiency 
or superior to the non-handicapped. Subject suggested a more efficient 
way to refinish edges. Knives were used before; subject suggested fine 
grain sandpaper. This improved the quality of the product and the time- 
economy efficiency. 



3. Company C (company making leather pocketbooks): 3 females, 
socially maladjusted: All tasks attempted were completed with equal 
amount of efficiency. Subjects, according to other members of the 
company, improved production because of enthusiasm to work. The subjects 
entered during a lag in production and the other members of the company 
picked up their enthusiasm. 

Recap of Pilot Program Analyses , The handicapped participated only 
one night per week. *rhe achievers' general reaction to the handicapped 
was one of acceptance. Achievers welcomed the handicapped into their 
companies, and many felt that the handicapped boosted company morale. 

Before the handicapped were integrated into the program, the 
Nashville J.A. staff discussed with the advisors the feasibility of 
extending the J. A. program to the handicapped. Each J. A. company voted 
and unanimously accepted the idea. Admittedly, many were skeptical; 
decisions had to be made coijcerning initial placement of the handicapped, 
and what type of work the handicapped could do. However, the advisors 
agreed to try the experiment and we have previously noted their positive 
reaction. 

Several definite conclusions can be drawn from the pilot program 
analysis. Many who initially discussed the program were skeptical, but 
upon completion of our experiment, we find that the handicapped not 
only aided in manufacturing, but also increased company spirit. Personal 
advantages were realized by the advisors as well as the handicapped — 
three advisors agreed to return the next year strictly on the merits of 
this pilot program. 

We have found that the interaction of the handicapped and non- 
hendicapped achievers was not in and of itself due to the handicapping 
condition. Achiever interaction appeared no different, nor did inter- 
action between the handicapped and the other achievers. 

No task was found that should be considered impossible for the 
handicapped. Tasks were evaluated in terms of what could be accomplished, 
not by what could not be done. The handicapped knew their limitations, 
and did not volunteer for jobs that they could not feasibly accomplish. 
However, advisors and achievers found that they should not impose 
''^limitations" or under- ^stimate the abilities of the handicapped students. 

Second Year Program 

The success of the pilot study led to an expanded second year pro- 
gram. During the second year a total of 39 participants were involved: 
13 from Tennessee School for the Blind (6 were totally blind, and 7 
partially sighted); 14 from Tennessee Vocational School for Girls; 6 
from Spencer Youth Center; 5 from Tennessee Youth Center; and 1 home- 
bound student confined to a wheelchair. 

Because of the program's success, three evenings were utilized 
during the second year with one night left open for controlled study. 



More detailed infonration on participants is reported in the later sec- 
tion — Behavior of the Disabled. 



in order to facilitate the handicapped pr-rsons* integration into Junior 
Achievement, a consultant was provided. The consultant was an under- 
graduate special education major at George Peabody College for Teachers 
who was supervised by a graduate student. 

The primary purpose of the consultant was to provide support 
for the adult advisors, non«-handicapped achievers, and handicapped 
achievers in problem solving areas as they related to the handicapped 
persons^ inclusion into company activities. The ultimate goal was 
to prevent the handicapped person from receiving any non-functional 
differential treatment and to affect within the advisors and non- 
handicapped achievers the ability to accept and vvork with a wider range 
of abilities. 

The consultant was first introduced to the advisor during the 
training sessions before the Junior Achievement program began. One 
consultant was provided for each night handicapped persons were at 
J. A. The consultants and the coordinator had weekly meetings to discuss 
problems and future objectives. The consultant service was avail- 
able upon request from the company. 

Specific activities of the consultants included: observation 
in companies for amount, quality, and direction of interaction; consul- 
tation with advisors concerning activities of the company; assistance 
in arranging for transportation to activities away from the J. A, build- 
ing; consultation with officials of correctional centers about allowable 
activities; assistance in arranging for selling of products; consul- 
tation with parents concerning out of town trips; consultation with 
handicapped persons concerning specific problems; consultation with the 
executive director concerning effectiveness of the program; and consul- 
tation with other Junior Achievement organizations concerning expansion 
of the program. 

The frequency of use of consultant services is shown in Table 1. 
The most frequent contact vvas with handicapped achievers and advisors. 
Other contacts were made than those included in the t^^^Le; however, they 
were not considered relevant to the program. 

Table 1 

Frequency of Use of Consultant Services 



Type of Person Number of Contacts 
Handicapped Achievers 87 
Advisors 56 
Non-handicapped Achievers 24 
Executive Director & Program Director 21 
Others 6 
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Rf^commendations . Thp servico should be expnndod Vo othor Junior 
A<!h1(»vfnnf^nt or^anizal ions. Thf^ same consuHanl slionJd ho used for all 
nights involvpd and this person should i ijke a more activo part in the 
Iraininj^ of llio advisf>rs. A monthly mooting should be held with tho 
('Kr«culiv(* djrc'clor, consultants, and the consultant coordinator. A t 
clearer description of the purpose of the consultant should be given 
to the advisors. 

Limitations and conclusions . Because of the philosophy that the 
consultants would provide support for advisors and achievers and not be 
directly involved in decisions, there is no objective way to measure 
the effectiveness of the consulting service. However, the desire to 
continue the consultant program is indicative that it was one of the 
facets which helped make the handicapped achievers' experiences in 
Junior Achievement a success. 

North Nashville Project 

This project was designed to involve more extensively the people 
of North Nashville in helping relationships with their neighbors and to 
help meet unmet needs of the indigent and ill. The area studied is a 
low income area, predominately black, including two public housing 
projects, one privately owned apartment complex and a small number of 
sub-standard houses, one elementary school which was closed recently, 
one night school, a play -ground and a community center. 

The main purpose of the study was to find the needs of the commun- 
ity and how Outlook's program could be of value in an already heavily 
researched area with service agencies on almost every corner. To do 
this, an informal door-to-door survey was conducted. Residents were 
asked about what problems they had; what agencies were available to 
help them; did they know of handicapped people in the area, etc. In 
addition, there was some discussion of Outlook Nashville's program. 

Agencies located in or near the area are: 

1. Bethlehem Center 

2. Child Advocacy Program 

3. E. M. R. classes in elementary school 

4. Fisk University Breakfast Program 

5. Grace Eaton Day Care Center 

6. Matthew Walker Health Center 

7. Neighborhood Service Club 

8. Rat Control Program 

9. Watkins Park Community Center 
10. YWCA 

Most of these agencies employed workers whose main duties were to deal 
directly with the community yet most of the citizens contacted in the 
survey seemed unaware of the agencies' existence or of their functions. 
In addition, it is rare that a client is referred from one of these 
agencies to another. Everybody was "doing his own thing.'* 

Among all of the programs, no social function serviced the handi- 
capped. This appeared to be the area that Outlook could cover with its 
TNT Clubs. Outlook Nashville met with the minister of one of the local 



churches in the area (a member of Outlook Nashville ^s Board of Directors) 
to structure a TNT which would encourage sociability between handicapped 
and non-handicapped, young and old. Work is continuing on beginning 
such a club. 

Finding out where the handicapped were in this area was diffi- 
cult. One oust had to happen upon them. Even the housing project 
managers were not aware of the number of handicapped people living in 
the housing units. The question which arises is whether these people 
were just not looked upon as handicapped people or if the habit of the 
general public was to look the other way. In some sense, most of this 
community is handicapped, so the addition of a physical disability or 
mental retardation is overlooked. There is a strong ethic to "mind one*s 
own business," and this includes not helping as well as not bothering 
others. 

The housing projects have space available for recreational and 
social activities, but handicapped people cannot currently utilize 
these facilities. Outlook Nashville could be used to train volunteers 
to work with these people so they could use existing facilities. 

Outlook met with various people fror Matthew Walker Health Center 
to set up a project where Outlook Nashville volunteers would: provide 
child care aides within the health center for families who must bring 
their children along while receiving health care; provide bus and car 
aides for assisting drivers who must transport handicapped individuals 
to and from the center; and provide assistance to the health aides at 
the center who must work out in the community in making contacts, baby 
sitting services, shopping trips, recreational activities, etc. They 
are badly in need of these services and welcome the concern of Outlook 
Nashville. 

In all of the situations explored, opportunity for some social 
interaction between the handicapped and the non-handicapped is sorely 
needed. All of the present programs are geared to the youth, the black, 
the poor, and a few to the elderly, and the physically and mentally 
handicapped were forgotten. However, contacting and cooperating with 
any of the existing agencies was quite difficult. If an appointment 
was possible (which it frequently wasn*t), they dealt in vague generali- 
ties but wouldn*t come through with concrete possibilities for working 
together. Each program seems to zealously guard its "piece of the pie;" 
the worry exists that cooperation will lead to being usurped. 

One exception to this was in our late dealings with the Matthew 
Walker Health Center this spring. Plans were under way to implement a 
pilot project when notice was received of termination of the research 
grant. The proposal was therefore postponed. We are confident that 
there are services to the black community in North Nashville which 
Outlook Nashville could provide in cooperation with a local agency, such 
as Matthew Walker. However, this can only be started with some funding, 
since a full-time staff member familiar with the area would be needed 
to get such a program off the ground. 

Because of some of the special problems in the area, a program 
in this community would have to vary from Outlook^s typical one. The 



chart in Figure 3 sketches the plans for work in the area. The 
neighborhood advisor is similar to the family consultants frequently 
utilized by Outlook. This and other positions might need to be salaried, 
because the poverty in the area makes it difficult to find volunteers 
with time. The youth and auxiliary leaders would function somewhat 
as sponsors and Lookouts. The incentive stipends requested in our bud- 
get would probably have been used for some payment to such volunteers 
had the program begun. The problem of the label "handicapped" is even 
more delicate here than in other areas, so the possibility of training 
everyone as Lookouts or Auxiliary Leaders was strongly sugpested. 
Variations in the training program would also have been necessary. The 
schema proposed forms the basis of a proposal submitted to the David^ 
son County Human Services Corporation in June, 1972 for funding of a 
program of such services in the East Nashville area^. The Committee on 
Grants of the Board of Directors concluded, after a review of the evi- 
dence provided by the Nashville Housing Authority, that the need was 
greater in that area. As this report goes to press, notice has been 
received :hat this grant has been awarded. 

It seems that Outlook's basic philosophy would be useful to North 
Nashville. However, many variations would be needed to make "transport 
ing" to this section of town viable. Time and money are needed to 
experiment with such training and program variations. It is hoped that 
this program in East Nashville can be expanded to include North Nash- 
ville in the future. 

T NT Clubs 

A TNT Club is made up of people working together so that handicapped 
members of the community may better cope with the attitudes that surround 
them. This helps them develop the skills necessary to participate more 
fully in the mainstream of life in the community. These goals are pur- 
sued through TNT Clubs, social clubs composed of half handicapped 
members and half Lookout members, which offer recreation and sheltered 
social experiences for the handicapped members and opportunities for 
services and learning for the Lookout members. 

A TNT Club has, in the past, been sponsored by a local church 
and the club meetings are held monthly (i.e. every first Tuesday, etc.) 
during non-working hours. The sessions usually last approximately 
2 1/2 hours and are composed of both unstructured and structured 
activities. 

A typical meeting begins with a period of greeting and general 
mingling among members. New people are introduced and the evening's 
activities are prepared by the sponsors. During this time Lookouts 
attempt to entertain some of the members by talking or playing games 
with them. This is followed by the main source of entertainment for 
the evening which could include one of the following: crafts, film or 
slides, a speech, a musical group, or group games. During this activity 
everyone is included and isolates (people who tend to withdraw from the 
group) are encouraged to participate. 

Following this organized group activity, the members are usually 
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Figure 3 

Proposed Organization for Outlook Nashville Program 
in North Nashville 
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left on their own to mingle, play records, play games, or simply walk 
around the room. The sponsors take this time to set up aud serve re- 
freshments and the members are free to continue their unstructured 
activities. 

Tach club has officers who are elected from the handicapped popu- 
lation. They generally conduct the business meeting following the re- 
freshment period. The discussion usually centers around the next meet- 
ing^ s activities. 

The session is ol'ten closed with a circle and a group song. 
Guidelines^ 

Each TNT Club is different, with its personality determined by the 
people — their talents, needs, 3nd limitations. The following guide- 
lines are meant to be goals coward which to work. 

The officers of the club are: president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer. Only handicapped persons can be officers. Each 
officer has a Lookout assigned to him by the sponsors to help him Vvith 
that office. 

Officers are usually elected twice a year, so that more people have 
a chance to participate. 

Members of one club may visit other clubs, but it is preferred 
that they belong to only one club. 

Meetings should be held once a month, at a time decided upon by 
the sponsors and Lookouts together. 

Before each meeting, a calling committee should contact all handi- 
capped persons, Lookouts, and sponsors, giving them all the details of 
the meeting so that they can come prepared. 

Programs can be as varied as the members of the club. A good var- 
iety of activities would include during the year some speakers, talent 
shows, craft workshops, field trips, learning programs, dances, picnics, 
and a great deal of group activity. The handicapped persons and Look- 
outs should work together to plan their programs, but it is a good idea 
for sponsors to plant some ideas if the club hits a snag. 

A suggested number of members on roll for the club is 15 handicapped 
persons and 15 Lookouts. Some Lookouts are assigned, as the officers 
are, but it is suggested that Lookouts and handicapped work together in 
a group rather than formal pairing. 

Sponsors . Sponsors are adult Lookouts who take full responsibility 
for a TNT Club. The role of the sponsor is to keep everything going when 
it looks as if it is falling apart. They should make club members feel 
comfortable; encourage handicapped members to assume some responsibility; 



Much of this material is summarized from the TNT Clubs Handbook 
(Humphreys, 1971). 



keep alJ handicapped members actively parlicipating and make a point not 
tu leave anyone out; assist the Lookouts with troublesome situations; 
encourage Lookouts and watch for over-attachment by handicapped members 
toward Lookouts; be in charge of recruitment of interested and respon- 
sible Lookouts; and maintain and actively support the purposes and goals 
of Outlook Nashville. 

Lookouts. Lookouts are non-professional persons , pre-teens through 
older persons, handicapped or non-handicapped, who have taken the Look- 
out Training Course. They should attend meetings regularly; be attentive 
and share with the handicapped members; .^nter into club activities; 
and receive direction about the purpose of the TNT ^lub both for handi- 
capped and non-handicapped members. 

Handicapped members . Handicapped club members have a physical, 
mental, or emotional condition which imposes stress, temporary or perma- 
nent, upon the individual and/or his family that might be partially 
relieved by an understanding, accepting person in the community. They 
need encouragement to assist each other and encouragement to socialize 
with each other. 

Activities 

The activities provided for the club nembers should be well suited 
for the age group and satisfy the diverse reeds of all the members. 
They must keep the interest and the attention of all the club members. 

Some of the past year's activities are listed below. 

1. Holiday 

a. Halloween Party — haunted house, bobbing for apples, and 
3-legged race. 

b. Christmas Party — sang carols; Santa and two reindeer came 
and passed out candy canes and apples; made s.nowmen out of styrofoam; 
made a Christm-s scrapbook for the Children's ward at the nearby state 
mental institution. 

c. Valentine's Day--decorated heart shaped cookies with icing 
and candies; make Valentines; skit/play on Love; search for hidden 
candy hearts. 

d. Birthday— sang Happy Birthday and had Birthday cake. 

e. Mother's Day — made paper carnations. 

2. Outside Programs 

a. Puppets program— filmstrip on puppets' marionette show. 

b. Talk by woman about gardening. 

c. Play 1^ students from one of the local high schools. 

d. Entertainment by group of high school drama students- 
skits, songs. 

e. Slides of travels to a foreign country. 

f . Musical group performed from a school for the mentally 
retarded. 

g. Magic show. 

3. Different Meeting Places 

a. One club visited another club. 

b. Picnic — scavenger hunt for nature type things; roasted 

hotdogs. 

c. Trip to Children's Museum. 

d. Hay ride. 
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4. Gaines 

a. Real names of actors passed out and members had to guess 
who they were. 

b. Checkers and Chinese checkers. 

c. Recall the first name of each member and that person's 
favorite hobby. 

d. Pass set c)f kpys around in h circle utitil the* music slops 
and whoever is left holding the krys has to ioavo the rirclc. 

<\ Paper and pencil in groups of two wher^ people make up as 
many words as possible from the word Thanksgiving. 

f. Balloon basket bail game. 

g. Twister game. 

h. SWAT — pass rolled up newspaper around in circle with one 
person in middle with eyes shut. When person is hit with the paper, 
opens eyes, and tries to guess who hit him/her while paper is hidden 
behind people's backs. 

i. Each member had a letter and they had to move around the 
room and spell words. Teams competed to spell the word the fastest. 

3. Pass ball with a built in timer around in a circle until 
timer goes off, and the person left holding the ball must leave the 
circle. 

k. Shaving others with shaving cream and spoon and when time 
is called the one with the least cream on the face of the person shaved 
wins. 

1. Ball is thrown at a "King" (person in middle who sits in a 
chair) while another person is guarding the "King." If the "King" is 
hit with the ball then all positions are changed. 

m. Simon Says. 

n. Bingo. 

5. Programs by members. Lookouts and sponsors 

a. Slide shows of trips, etc. 

b. Lookouts bring guitars and everyone sings songs at meeting. 

c. Slides of previous meeting which had been held outside. 

d. Worship service run by Lookouts. 

6. Other 

a. Square dancing. 

b. String popcorn. 

c. Made refreshments — baked cookies. 

d. Made paper flowers. 

e. Made plaque for a high school who had invited rhem to a 

program. 

For further discussion about TNT Clubs refer to speech by Lee 
Humphreys titled "The Working of Outlook Nashville^ s TNT Club" found in 
Appendix A. 

Recreation Manual 

The recreation manual (Sultana, K. , 1971) developed out of a desire 
to compile a recreation program for the handicapped. It was written 
specifically for use by TNT Club sponsors in their individual club set- 
tings. The purpose of the manual was to give the sponsors some direction 
in choosing appropriate activities for the group. 

This manual was written to enable handicapped children to develop 
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the levels of fundamental motor skills necessary for successful parti- 
cipation in games, sports, and recreation activities. The author 
researched the available information and compiled various activities for 
three different types of handicaps: mentally retarded, blind, and speech 
impaired. These are followed by a section on activities for all the 
handicapped which is applicable to the typical TNT Club as they are 
composed of many types of handicapped members. The last chapter 
describes camping and nature activities. 

Training and Recruiting Materials 

Film production . A request was made in the initial application for 
funds tor a training film. Although SRS personnel expressed the opinion 
that film production was an expensive method for developing training 
materials, the desirability of a film suitable both for training and the 
recruiting of volunteers through public media circulation seemed appar- 
ent. Accordingly, a budget was established and a contract signed with 
the Continuing Education Division of the Regional Medical Program to 
produce the film, this organization having more experience in the sort 
of production desired as well as submitting the lowest bid. Mr. Sid 
0' Berry entered upon an active program of filming Outlook activities 
beginning with the Parks Program in 1971, and continuing with all 
relevant program activities through the Parks Program of June-July, 1972. 
Initial screening of the film indicates that it is excellent. A 
25-minute film to fulfill the contract is now being edited, and the 
script is being written by Mr. Herschel Pollard. Residual footage to 
the extent of about 90-minutes will remain, and is being studied for 
suitable special training clips and stills. Four prints of the film will 
be furnished. It will be available for circulation to agencies outside 
Nashville upon request, and copies of the script will be available for 
interested groups as well. 
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Instrumentation 



Measuring Attitudes Toward Disabled 
Using the Semantic Differential 

Scales to measure attitudes toward the disabled are numerous. 
Search indicated that a few were utilized frequently and had a great 
deal of research: The Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons (ATDP) Scale 
(Yuker, Block and Younng, 1970), Jordan's Attitude Behavior Scalei> 
(ABB) based on Guttman Facet Theory (Jordan, 1971), and Sxller's Dis- 
ability Factor Scales (Siller, Ferguson, Vann, and Holland, 1V67). A 
thorough search of the literature led us to determine that none of these 
were suitable for our purposes. These scales are briefly described, 
and the reasons why they were not suitable are detailed below. 

Hxi sting Scales 

The ATDP includes 30 items which are rated on a Likert scale. 
Positive responses are those which indicate that disabled persons are 
not different from non-disabled persons and should not be treated diff- 
erently. This is in line with Outlook Nashville's philosophy. 

The ATDP was previously used in a study of Outlook' s program in 
1966. Comparisons between scores before and after the training program 
did not show significant differences. However, volunteers who dropped 
out of the training course had scores significantly lower than those who 
completed the program, although ATDP scores did not predict actual 
participation of volunteers who completed the training course (Page, 
1968). This provides some evidence of validity, but also some indication 
of problems with the instrument. It is possible that with continuing 
volunteers, the range of scores is too low for meaningful differentiation. 

Jordan (1971) criticizes the ATDP as well as other attitude scales, 
in that they measure only stereotypic attitudes, which are far removed 
from behavior. In addition, the scoring, although in the direction of 
Outlook's philosophy, may be too strong in assuming any view of the 
handicapped as different is negative. 

"Therefore, the instrument may ironically identify the 
well-informed who &ee disabled persons as actually having 
unique problems and unique needs, as having negative atti- 
tudes toward disabled persons. ... it is suggested that the 
assumptions underlying the ATDP scale be reconsidered 
(Palmerton, 1968, 4828).'* 

Based on these criticisms and the problems with previous data gathered 
on the ATDP, we decided not to use this scale. 

Jordan's scales measure six levels or attitude components. He 
has individual scales for blind, deaf, and mentally retarded and has not 
yet developed a scale to deal with the handicapped in general. Each 
scale requires 45 minutes to an hour. These practical problems seemed 
insurmountable. Although the metTiod seems quite promising, it didn't 
seem feasible for current purposes. In addition, the scoring system 
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Jordan used has some problems. 

*'The question essentially was: 'which is the best or most 
favorable response — to say that the mentally retarded are 
equal to or superior to other people in some positive manner 
or, stated differently, which is the best attitude — the more 
realistic une or the one denoting the most positive evalua- 
tion without necessarily being grounded in reality considera- 
tions?* It was decided finally to weigh the items on a 
negative to positive evaluative dimension without concern 
for which is necpssarily the most * realistic' response since 
there seemed to be more inherent difficulty defining 'reality* 
in this regard than in defining 'positive evaluations,' 
(Jordan, 1970, p. 17)/* 

The decision to score items based on positive responses rather than 
realistic responses is questionable. Although defining realistic 
responses is difficult, it would be possible to get ratings of realism 
by expert judges and utilize these for scoring. With such a modified 
scoring method aud an abbreviated scale which could measure attitude 
toward handicapped in general, Jordan* s scale would prove useful. 

Siller has a number of scales on individual disabilities, as well 
as a general scale. Opinions About the Disabled. However, the written 
material describing reliability and validity does not include informa- 
tion on the general scale. Correlations with the ATDP were moderate 
and positive. Siller suggests that **the ATDP is essentially a rough 
measure of an affect dimension (Siller, et al. ^ 1967, p. 36),'' while 
his scale is more representative of the attitude domain. Lack of infor- 
mation was the major reason for eliminating this scale from consideration 

Development of the Semantic Differential 

A modified semantic dii'ferential has been successfully used to 
measure attitudes toward disabled groups (Blanton and Nunnally, 1964). 
Such a method eliminates the disadvantage of unidimensionality of the 
ATDP, while maintaining ease of administration and brevity which multi- 
dimensional scales such as Jordan* s lack. 

A version of the semantic differential was used last year to in- 
vestigate Outlook Nashville* s program. This was modified slightly for 
present use. 

Adjective pairs were chosen with high loadings on the major factors- 
evaluation, potency, and activity (three adjectives for the first be- 
cause of its importance and two for each of the others)— as reported by 
Osgood, Suci and Tannenbaum (1957). In addition, two adjectives repre- 
senting familiarity or understanding were included (Nunnally, 1961) and 
three adjectives representing social stimulus value (Grernbaum and 
Wang, 1965). The latter was included because of previous utility in 
semantic differential study of the mentally retarded. Thus, each 
stimulus was rated on twelve adjective pairs representing five dimen- 
sions. Each adjective pair was rated on a Likert-type eight point 
scale, thus forcing respondents to choose and allowing no neutral 
category. The term **scale'* is used in reports to refer to "the five 
dimensions. 
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Stimuli were descriptive of symptoms or characteristics rather 
than naming disabilities (e.g., "a person who uses a cane to find his 
way'* rather than '*a blind person^'). Twelve characteristics representing 
various disabilities were used. In addition, '^benchmark'* constructs 
were included to serve as comparisons C^a habitual criminal,'* ''the type 
of person with whom I feel uncomfortable,'* a; J '*inost people 1 know"). 
The twelve characteristics of disabilities, the three benchmark con- 
structs an^ the self (I, Me, Myself) are referred to in reports 
'*concppts/' A '^category'* is a grouping or clustering of concepts into 
a single type of handicap. There are six categories of disabilities in 
our revised semantic differential scale, plus the three benchmark 
constructs and the self, cud tho makeup of each category is lis^ <h] in 
Tables 2 and 3, first for the 1971 version and then for the revised 
version used the second year. 

The order of adjective pairs was randomly determined, and the same 
order was used for all stimuli ratings. The position of adjectives, so 
that positive alternatives appeared equally on the left and* right, was 
also randomly determined within this constraint. The order of stimuli 
was randomised as well. A copy of the final instrument is included in 
Appendix B. 

Data from the Semantic Differential 

There are three methods of reporting scores on the semantic differ- 
ential. The first is a mean scale rating, or the average of position 
values (1-8) of ratings for the particular factor scale, concept, or 
category. The second an average distance from the Self, or the 
distance between the average position values of ratings for the handi- 
capped person and the ratings for the Self. The thiard is a generalizev.: 
distance measure, described by Lynch (1972) as a measure of identifica- 
tion or empathy. It is referred to by Nunnally (1967) as profile simil- 
arity. The smaller the generalized distance the greater the profile 
similarity, or the greater identification or empathy a person may be 
said to have with a person with a particular type of handicap. 

When comparing scores on the 1971 version of the test with scores 
on the 1972 version, it was nec9ssan/ to transform the scores on the 
earlier test. Mean scores on the earlier test were multiplied by 
1.14 since the earlier version utilized a '-point Likert-type scale while 
th<* later version used an 8-point scale (8/7 = 1.14). AU scores 
reported in studies of these comparisons are transformed means. 

Spatial Paralogic Attitude Inventory (SPAI) 
As a Measure of Attitude Toward People with Disabilities 

Numerous scales have been used to measure attitudes toward tho 
disabltid. For research purposes, we needed a scale which was brief, 
required minimal verbal skills, and minimized social de^^irability 
bias. Scales which had been frequently used were considered: (1) The 
Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons (ATDP) Scale (Yuker, Block, and 
Younng, ^970), (2) Attitude Behavior Scales (Jordan, 1971), and 
(3) Disability Factor Scales (Siller, Ferguson, Vann, and Holland, 1967). 
All failed to meet our criteria as just described. Only the ATDP was 
short enough for consideration. It has some problems of interpretation 
in assuming that viewing the handicapped as different is negative 
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Table 2 

Semantic Differential Components - 1971 Version 



Concepts and Categories of Disabilities 



Category I. Disabilities of Mobility (e.g., Cerebral Palsy) 

1. A Person Whose Head Shakes All the Time 

2. A Person Who Drools Saliva from His Mouth 

3. A Person Who Staggers Uhen He Walks 
Category 11. Orthopedic Disabilities 

4. A Person Who Wears Braces on His Legs 

5. A Person With Only One Leg or One Arm 

6. A Person in a Wheelchaii 
Category III. Cosmetic Disabilities 

7. A Person Wliose Face is Badly Scarred 

8. A Person Who is Very Fat 
Category IV. Sensory Disabilities 

9. A Person Who Uses a Cane to Find His Way 

10. A Person Who Can't Hear 

Category V. Disabilities of Speech and Communication 

11. A Person Who Can't Talk Plain 

12. A Person Who Stutters or Stammers 
Category VI. Mental Disabilities 

13. A Person Who Often Has Trouble With the Police 

14. A Person Vlio is Stupid 

15. A Person WTio Hears Voices a Lot When Nobody is There 
Category VII. The Self 

16. I, Me, Myself 



Adjective Pairs 



Factor: ACTIVITY 

active-passive 

fast-slow 

dull-sharp 

Factor: POTENCY 



light-heavy 
large-small 
strong-weak 



Factor: EVALUATION 

ugly-beautiful 

clean-dirty 

awful-nice 

Factor: UNDERSTANDABILITY 



rare-commun 

familiar-strange 

confusing-understandable 
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Table 3 

Semantic Differential Components « 1972 Version 



Concepts and Categories of Disabilities 



Category 1. Cerebral Palsy 

1. A Person Who Drools Saliva from His Mouth 

2. A Person Who Staggers When He Walks 

Category II. Orthopedic Disabilities ^ 

3. A Person Who Wears Braces on His Legs 

4. A Person in a Wheelchair 
Category III. Cosmetic Disabilities 

5. A Person Whose Face is Badly Scarred 

6. A Person Who is Very Fat 
Category IV, Sensory Disabilities 

7. A Person Who Uses a Cane to Find His Way 

8. A Person Who Can't Hear 
Category V. Communication Disabilities 

9. A Person Who Can't Talk Plain 
Category VI. Juvenile Offender 

10. A Person Who is Very Slow to Learn 

11. A Person Who uestroys Property 

12. A Person who Doesn*t Obey Authority 
Benchmark Constructs 

13. Most People I Know 

14. The Type of Person With Whom I Feel Uncomfortable 

15. A Habitual Criminal 
The Self 

16. I, Me. Myself 



Adjective Pairs 



Factor: ACTIVITY 

active-passive 
fast-slow 

Factor: POTENCY 

large-small 
strong-weak 

Factor: SOCIAL STIMULUS VALUE 

neat-sloppy 

reliable-unreliable 

dependent-self-reliant 



Factor: EVALUATION 

ugly -beautiful 

clean-dirty 

awful-nice 

Factor: UNDERSTANDABILITY 

confusing-understandable 
familiar-strange 
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(Palmorton, 1968), requires verbal skills, and has possible social 
desirability bias. 

Self-esteem is a relatively enduring attitude toward the self 
resulting from evaluation of the self as an "object" (Robinson and 
Shaver, 1969, p. 47). Thus, instruments functional as measures of 
attitude toward the self should also be useful in measuring attitudes 
toward others, and in fact, a self --esteem measure was located which met 
our criteria. Criticizing previous self-esteem research for (1) fail- 
ure to emphasize the social nature of the self, (2) use of inadequate 
measurement techniques, and (3) reliance on verbal self-report measures, 
Ziller, Hagey, Smith, and Long (1969) constructed and validated an 
instrument to overcome these shortcomings. The task requires that each 
set of six concepts (e.g., someone who is flunking, the happiest person 
you know) be assigned to one of six circles placed horizontally. The 
"self" is included in each set, and the sum across sets of "self"- 
placements is the esteem measure. The ordering process is based on 
spatial paralogic — people place elements in a linear order and such 
ordering proceeds more readily in a rightward direction (DeSoto, London, 
and Handel, 1965). Left position is associated with high esteem in 
accordance with the cultural norm and based on empirical evidence 
(Morgan, 1944; Ziller et al., 1969). Subjects are instructed to assign 
concepts to circles in any way they like. This measure has been used 
successfully in a number of studies (Ziller and 'Grossman, 1967; Ziller, 
MegaSj and DeCencio, 1964). 

t A variant of the self-esteem instrument, hereafter called the 

SPAI (Spatial Paralogic Attitude Inventory), was constructed to measure 
attitudes toward people with disabilities. In each set of six concepts, 
the self was included along with one person with a stigmatized disability, 
one person with a non-stigmatized disease, and three persons in occupa- 
tions of varying status. The sum of placements of people with disabili- 
ties forms the SPAI-HC, a measure of attitudes towards people with dis- 
abilities. A measure of self-esteem or attitude toward the self (SPAI- 
Self) is similarly attainable by summing the placements of the self. See 
Figure 4 for a *e set of concepts. Several studies using the SPAI 
have been completed to assess the validity of using the SPAI-HC to 
measure attitudes toward people with disabilities. The instrument is 
included in Appendix B. • 

Figure 4 

Sample Concepts from the SPAI 

Y-Yourself 
P- Photographer 
C-Carpenter 
D- Doctor 

M-Mentally 111 Person 
U-Person with an Ulcer 




study I 

TTIc first st.mly was th^sij^ned to to.sl the construct validity of the 
Sl^M-HC uyiug a known groups procedax*t». It was a,-^sumod that poopiu 
with a disability would place that disability more to the left (i.e., 
view it more positively) than would the rest of the population. 

Method, A form of the SPAI consisting of six sots of concepts 
(one of which included a person with multiple sclerosis as the stig- 
matized disability) was mailed to the 50 multiple sclerosis patients 
living in Madison, Wisconsin whose names were on file with the Central 
Wisconsin chapter of the National Multiple Sclerosis Society and to a 
random sample of 160 community members sv?lected from the Madison voter 
registration records. Respondents were asked to first complete the 
six-item SPAI as they wished; then they w»»re asked to complete the same 
instrument as would an average person in the community. The actual 
subjects consisted of the 15 (30%) multiple sclerosis patients and 
T) (18%) community members who returned the questionnaire. The low 
roturii rate makes it difficult to generalize from tlie data, but there 
is no reason to believe that the returns would be systcnnatically 
biased in a manner affecting our hypothesis. 

Results , Comparisons were made between the mean ratings of the 
two groups on each stigmatized disability. The means are presented 
in Table 4, The only significant differences were on the rating of 

Table 4 

Mean Attitudes Toward People with Stigmatized Disabilities 



Responded as Themselves 





Polio 


Mental 


Deafness 


Multiple 


Blindness Cerebral 






Illness 




Sclerosis 


Palsy 










(MS) 


MS Patients 


3.26 


2.26 


2,73 


4.47 


4.26 3.20 


Controls 


3,37 


3.50 


2,75 


2.89 


3.37 2.82 



mental illness (t=2,52, df=42, p<,05) where multiple sclerosis patients 
gave more negative ratings and on the rating of multiple sclerosis 
(t=2.8, df=42, p<01) where multiple sclerosis patients gave signifi- 
cantly more positive ratings than the control group. 



Analyses comparing the two groups' placements of stigmatized dis- 
abilities as they thought an average person would place them showed no 
significant differences between the groups. These means are presented 
in Table 5. 

Study 2 

Further evidence for the construct validity of the SPAI-HC was 
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Table 5 

Mean Attitude Toward People with Stigmatized Disabil^'ties 



Responded as they thought an average person would 







Pdlio 


Mental 
Illness 


Deafness 


Multiple 
Sclerosis 


Blindness Cerebral 
Palsy 


MS Patients 


2,80 


2.66 


2.60 


3.33 


3.33 3.06 


Controls 


3.00 


2.51 


2.82 


2.64 


2.92 2.42 



gathered as part of another study using college students who had 
volunteered to work in a program with disabled individuals. 



Method . A battery of tests including another form of the SPAI^ 
and the ATDP was administered to two groups of college student volun- 
teers — 14 undergraduates majoring in special education at George Peabody 
College for Teachers and 12 undergraduates majoring in psychology at 
Vanderbilt University. About five months later, the same test battery 
was readministered, but retest data are only available from 9 of the 
college students. 

Results. Low positive correlations were obtained in all instances 
between the SPAI-HC and the ATDP. These correlations are presented in 
Tab.le 6. Only two out of the four correlations were statistically 
significant due primarily to small sample size. 

Table 6 

Correlations between ATDP and the SPAI-HC 



Groups 


Correlations 


Cell Size 


Vanderbilt Students 


.35 


12 


Peabody Students 


.56* 


14 


CollGge Students Combined 


.42* 


26 


College Students Post-tests 


.42 


9 



*p<. 05 



The six concepts in each item differed from the form used in Study 1, 
but the general form used was the same. ^ 
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study 3 

Tlie relation of the SPAI-HC to othr-r variables generally relevant 
attJtU(J*'S toward people with disabilities was assessed as additional 
ovidoMco of construct validity. 

Yuker et ai. (1070, p. 48) found thnt in the majority of studios 
with nondisabled subjects, females reported significantly higher (more 
accepting) scores than males on the ATDP, and no significant differences 
in the reverse direction were found. In addition, they suminarized 
studies using other instruments—five studies indicated that females 
were more accepting of people with disabilities, but two studies showed 
males were more positive. Several reasons for the discrepant results 
were suggested, and the general conclusion drawn was that females have 
more positive attitudes. 

It was expected that those volunteering to work with people 
with disabilities would express more positive attitudes than a general 
population would • Ali:;o, reviews of a number of studies indicate that, 
*'In general, increased contact with disabled persons is related to more 
positive attitudes (Yuker et al. , 1970, p, 93)." 

The relation of SPAI-HC ratings to sex, contact with the disabled, 
and volunteering was investigated as part of several studies conducted 
primarily for other purposes. 

Method . A battery of tests including the SPAI and relevant back- 
ground information was administered to groups volunteering to work with 
the disabled. Complete data were obtained from: 13 junior and senior 
high school students (called Calvary Lookouts) and 9 adults who volun- 
teered to work through a program at Calvary Methodist Church, 15 Peabody 
undergraduates, and 12 Vanderbilt undergraduates (grouped together as 
combined college for some analyses). In addition, 137 participants in 
Junior Achievement were tested. Four to six months later, retests were 
obtained from 9 college students, 10 junior and senior high school 
students, and 72 junior achievers. 

Results . Means on pre-tests and post-tests for males and females 
within each group are presented in Table 7. In six of the seven 
comparisons, females' scores show more positive attitudes toward people 
with disabilities. In most of the cases, however, the differences 
between males and females are not statistically significant. When 
all subjects are averaged together, females have higher scores than 
males on both pre and post-tests, but only on post-tests are the diff- 
erences significant (t=3.00, df=90, p<.Ol). 

Only pre-tests are useful for comparing inexperienced and exper- 
ienced individuals, since most of the people tested gained experience 
with people with disabilities in the interim prior to the post-tests. 
The means for inexperienced and experienced individuals within each group 
are presented in Table 8. Three of the four comparisons show differ- 
ences between the groups in the predicted direction, but none of the 
differences are statistically significant. However, when all subjects 
are combined, experienced subjects have significantly higher scores 
(t=2.32, df-184, p*i,05) than do inexperienced subjects. 
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Table 8 

Comparisons Between Pre-tosts on SPAI-HC of People 
With and Without Experience with Individuals with Disabilities 



Groups 


Inexper- 
ienced 


Exper- 
ienced 


t 


df 


P< 


ColJ ege 
Students 


23.36 


28.63 


1.82 


25 


.10 


Calvary 
Lookouts 


32.20 


23.75 


-1.60 


11 


n.s. 


Calvary 
Adults . 


21.67 


26.00 


1.12 


7 


U.S. 


Junior 
Achievers 


18.57 


20.82 


1.04 


135 


n.s. 


All 

Subjects 


19.69 


23.51 


2.32 


184 


.05 



All individuals except those in Junior Achievement were volunteers. 
To compare their scores on the SPAI and provide another test of the 
experience hypothesis, a least squares analysis for unequal n with fac- 
tors — groups (Peabody, Vanderbilt, Calvary , and Junior Achievers) 
X experience — was run using pre-test scores on the SPAI-HC as the depen- 
dent variable. The results are presented in Table 9. There was a 
significant main effect for groups (F=3.24, df=3,18, p<.05). The 
means corresponding to this effect are presented in Table 10. The 
Junior Achievers were significantly more negative in attitude than Pea- 
body students (the most positive group). Thus, there is some indica- 
tion that volunteers have more positive attitudes than th.? typical 
population. However, there is no indication from this data that ex- 
perienced individuals have more positive attitudes. 

Data on junior achievers were analyzed separately to provide further 
evidence on the effects of contact. More complete infomation on this 
study is presented in a later section of this report. The 43 junior 
achievers who took both pre and post-tests were divided into those who 
had a disabled person in the Junior Achievement company and those who 
didn't; further division of the group was based on whether or not 
company advisors had been given an orientation course. An analysis of 
variance on SPAI-HC scores showed a significant main effect for trials 
(F=4,71, df=l,39, p^.05) and a trend toward an interaction of all three 




for this analysis the adults were combined with the junior and senior 
high school students because of their common volunteer experience and 
called Calvary. 
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Table 9 
Analysis of Variance 
Groups X Experience on SPAI-HC 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Groups (G) 


3 


342.32 


3.24* 


Experience (E) 


1 


79.74 


1.00 


G X E 


3 


143.63 


1.36 


Error 


182 


105.66 





*p<05 



Table 10 
Mean SPAI-HC Scores for Groups 



Groups Mean 

Peabody 28 •43a 

Vanderbilt 23.25ab 

Calvary 23»32ab 

Junior Achievers 19,39b 



Note. — ^Means with a subscript in common do not 
differ significantly from each other p<.05 using the 
Duncan multiple range test. 

variables — whether there was a disabled achiever in the company, whether 
the advisor had been given a course, and trials~(F=3.98, df=l,39, p<.10). 
Achievers showed^less positive attitudes on post-testing ()C=16*99) than 
on pre-testing (X=20.43). This occurred for all groups except when no 
disabled were in the company and the advisor had been given a course. 
The relevant means are presented in Table 11. Thus, contrary to expecta- 
tion, experience with the disabled resulted in more negative attitudes 
for these subjects. 

Discussion 

In study 1 it was shown that people with a disability (multiple 
sclerosis) rated that disability more positively than other people did, 
while these groups rarely differed on other ratings. 
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Mean SPAT-iic .lunior Achievers Rotested 





No Pi ScibJ *^ 


. ij ( nrpfirr. 


Disabled in Company 




Advi 
No Tourer* 


.Vi"i - or 


Advisor 
No Course 


Advisor 
Course 


Pre-test 




IS. 7 7 be 


23. lid 


18.4bc 


Post^test 


16. 86b 




20.17bc 


9.8a 


Cell Size 


N=7 


N'=l? 


N"=18 


N=5 



Note .-- Means with a subscript in common do not differ significantly 



p<.10 (LSD5=5.29, 1805^7=5. 04, LSD7=4.45, LSD5 ^3^3=4. 45, LSDg i8=4.24, 

LSD7^13=3.95, LSI)7^^g=3. 78, LSD;j3=3.28, LSD^3^i8=3.02, LSD^g=2.77). 

Study 2 showed the SPAJ-Hi, tu h.jvc a low positive correlation as 
expected, with another measure of atiiludes toward people with disabili- 
ties, the ATDP. Thus, there is some overlap in the construct measured 
by these two instrumenls. Tlie lack of a higher correlation may be 
because the SPAl eliminates some of the problems associated with the 
ATDP as discussed earlier. 

Study 3 lend.'- some addilima, validity evidence, but the findings 
are less clearcut. In nearly all instances, females rated the disabled 
more positively tiian males did, which parallels previous research on sex 
differences. The lack of significant differences in most comparisons 
however, suggests a problem in tiie high variability of the SPAI-HC score. 

This same problem occurred in looking at differences between people 
with and without experience with ^.he disabled. In most of the groups, 
the experienced people expressed more positive attitudes, but due to high 
variability, only when all subjects were combined were the differences 
statistically significant. In addition, on the analysis of variance 
computed for groups X experience, tliere was no indication that exper- 
ience had an effect either alone (as a main effect) or for some of the 
groups (in interaction with f^roups). 

This analysis did, however, provide evidence that volunteers express 
more positive attitudes on the SPAI-HC than do nonvolunteers. The non- 
volunteers (junior achievers) expressed less positive attitudes than any 
of the volunteer groups, although the difference was only significant 
when comparing the most positive volunteer group. 
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rinaliy, study 3 >houu'd more negative attitudes cxprorisc'd by achiev- 
^.Ts on tfie SPAi-HC on post than on pre-testing. It is not clear whether 
this suggests invalidity of the measure or whether it is evidence of a 
finding contrary to prediction. It may be that experience leads to a 
more realistic view of people with disabilities, which shows up as a 
more negative attitude on tests. It is also possible that voluntary 
and nonvoluntary contact result in different effects, with more posi- 
tive attitudes following voluntary contact. This could explain the 
positive findings for experienced versus inexperienr?d individuals and 
the reverse finding of more negative attitudes among junior achievers 
who had no say in whether a disabled achiever was in their company. 

In summary, evidence has been presented suggesting construct validity 
for the SPAI-HC. No direct evidence was presented on the social de~ 
sirability issue. The SPAI seems to be a less obtrusive measure than the 
typical self-report attitude inventory; however, empirical evidence is 
necessary to show this. These preliminary results suggest it as a use- 
ful instrument which is brief and requires minimal verbal skills from 
those tested. 

Validity evidence was not presented for the SPAI-Self score, since 
it is quite similar to the self-esteem measure constructed by Ziller 
et al. (1969) which has been repeatedly validated. There is no reason 
to believe that changing the constructs to be placed in circles would 
make the self-esteem measure less valid; clearly, the actual scores 
obtained with different constructs might not be comparable. Thus, 
both the SPAI-HC and SPAI-Self seem to be viable measures. When both 
are computed from the same testing, the fact that they are not indepen- 
dent must be taken into consideration in utilizing the data. In 
addition, the ease of modifying Ziller*s self-esteem measure to construct 
a measure of attitudes toward people with disabilities, the SPAl-HC, 
suggests that it might also be used to iT»easure other attitudes with 
some modifications. 

Self>-Esteem and Locus of Control Measures 

Personality of volunteers before and after experience was in- 
vestigated in several studies during the two project years. Self- 
esteem was the major variable considered, but locus of control was 
also measured. Three different self-esteem measures and one locus 
of control scale have been utilized. 

Self Concept Scales 

" Tennessee STIT Concept Scale (TSCS) . In early work, this scale 
(Fitts, 1965; was utilized. Since a great deal of material has been 
published describing research utilizing this scale (cf. Fitts, 1972b; 
Fitts, 1972c; Thompson, 1972), it will be described briefly here. 

The TSCS consists of 100 self-descriptive statements to which the 
subject responds on a 5-point scale ranging from "Completely true" to 
'Completely false." There are 29 possible scores which comprise a 
TSCS profile. Ten of the items came from the MMPl L-Scale and comprise 
a measure of defensiveness, the self criticism score. The remaining 90 
items comprise a two-dimensional schema with three internal referents 
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(i.lpntjty, sell snti.sfactiou. .iii'l l)(<li,.vi.)r) on one (iiinuiision orlhogonaj 
to fiv; external n-fcronls (physic'il .scir, inoi ai-othioai self, personal 
soir, tanPly sojf, ami social m-IT) n.-prcsenti ng the other dimension. 
Irequentiy, only the overall S(?lf-osto(?in score or Positive (P) score 
which is the sum of the 90 items, i.-, reported. The clinical and re-' 
search form provides si>; empirically derived scales which we have 
utilized. These scales differentiated ''lieviant" groups identified 
by other criteria— (1) Defensive Positive Scale, (2) General Malad- 
.iuslment Scale-differentiates between psychiatric patients and non- 
patients, (3) Psychoses Scale-diffex entiates psychotic patients from 
others, (4) Personality Disorder Scale, (5) Neurosis Scale-distin- 
guishes neurotic patients from others and (6) Personality Integration 
Scale. The Number of Deviant Signs is an empiric/Jlly derived measure 
which is an index of psychr 'ogical disturbance. Two new scales- 
number of Integrative Signs and Self-Actualization— indicate strengths 
and measure overall functioning (Fitts, 1972a). 

Rosenberg s elf-esteem .scale . The length of the TSCS made us 
search tor another self concept scale for later r«'search. The Rosen- 
berg (1965) self-esteem scale was one m«?asure found valuable. This ten 
Item Likert type scale was constructed for use in measuring high school 
students attitudes toward themselves. Items are clustered for scoring 
purposes to yield a seven point scale. Scoring individual items is also 
possible. Administration of the Rosenberg to three groups produced 
high correlations between the two measures in each group (.94, .83 
and .78); only the clustered scoring method is reported, since it is 
the more common measure. 

Like Name . An even shorter measure of self-esteem was located 
Boshier (1968) reports correlations of .767 for girls and .811 for * 
boys (school age subjects with mean age of 12) bet-ween the Coopersmith 
self-esteem inventory. and responses to "Do you like your first name?" 
scored as 1 or 0. This measure was also used with some groups, although 
we asked for responses to this question from strongly dislike to strongly 
like, scored from -3 to +3. 

Bialer-Cromwell Locus of Control Scale 

~ This scale was adapted by Bialer (1961), for use with children, 
from a self-report questionnaire designed for young adults. The scale 
consists of 23 items answered yes or no, and the score is the number of 
responses in the direction of internal control. 

Relationship Between Measures 

The Rosenberg and "Like Name" were positively correlated (r=.44 
N=ll) for junior and senior high students. The correlation, due to small 
N IS not statistically significant. There was no correlation between 
them for an adult group (r=.05, N=12). The younger group was retested 
approximately four months later and the positive correlation (r= 44 
N=10) remained. A larger group of high school students took the'Rosen- 
berg and "Like Name," and scores on the two tests were significantly 
positively correlated (r=.24, df=154, p<.01) for them, as well. These 
correlations provide additional validation for the 'tike Name" as a self- 
esteem measure for children, but the lack of correlation for adults 
suggests that it may not be valid for them. Boshier (1968) suggested that 



"the importance assigned to one^s name declines with the end of school 
(p, 762)/' and only claimed validity for the measure for the age group 
tested. 

Previous research has shown internal locus of control to be posi- 
tively related to self-esteem (Rosen, 1970), This finding was repli- 
cated using '^Like Name'* and the Bialer scale for Junior Achievers 
(r=,19, df=139, p<.05) and the other high school group (r=,16, df=1545 
p<.05). However, when Junior Achievers were rotested several months 
later, the two measures were no longer correlated (r=,01, df=42, n,s, 
for those pretested; r=-*16, df=28, n*s. for those not pretested). 
The Rosenberg was also positively correlated with Locus of Control for 
high school students (r=,24, df=154, p<. 01), These replications lend 
some weight to the validity of the scales utilized. However, the 
relationship between self-esteem and locus of control is not clear, 
as indicated by the different results with Junior Achievers on the second 
testing. 
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Attitudes toward the Disalled 

Suiiuuer Parks Program Lookouts 

Lookouts (LOs) participating iu a' summer parks pn>gram sponsored 
jointly by Outlook Nashville, the M^t ro-Nashvilin Parks Department, and 
Sue American Red CroBS during the suminor of 1971, wore given a semantic 
differential scale to measure atlitudos toward themselves and the handi- 
capped, and the Tennessee Self Concept Scalf (TSCS). Tests were admin- 
istered during an orientation course and again at the end of the program — 
an interval of about tv»o months. 

The 26 LOs for whom pre and post-tests exist consisted of a group 
of six individual;? from correctional schools (Tennessee Vocational School 
for girls and Spencer Youth Center for boys) and 20 other volunteers. 

The Tennessee Self Concept Scale 

R esults . Comparisons between pre and post-tests scores were made 
for each of these groups separately on what seemed to be the most rele- 
vant scales of the TSCS. In addition, the two groups were compared to 
each other on pretests and on post-tests. All comparisons were made 
using t-tests and two-tailed probabilities are presented. 

Mean scores for the scales analyzed are presented in Table 12 
and the other means are presented in Table 13. 

On the seven scales analyzed there were no significant differences 
between pre and post-tests for eithe;* group. There was a trend for 
volunteers to show less general maladjustmertt (t=1.85, df-19, p<.l) 
and more personality integration (t=:1.88, p<.l) orj post-tests. The 
general maladjustment scale differentiates psychiatric patients from 
non-patients. The personality integration scale differentiates people 
judged as well-adjusted and highly integrated from others. 

When the correctional school students were compared to the other 
volunteers, a number of differences were found. Most of these differ- 
ences replicated on post-tests as well as pretests. 

The following differences held on pre and post-tests. Correc- 
txsxml school students had significantly higher total conflict scores 
(t=4.15, p<.001; t=5.25, p<.001)8 indicating that they show confusion, 
contradiction, and general conflict in self perception. Correctional 
school students also had significantly lower personality integration 
scores (t=2.56, p<.01; t=3.08, p<.01), and a hig>icr number of deviant 
signs (t=3.76, pc.OOl; t=4.97, p<.00j) indicating more deviant features 
throughout their responses. 



All comparisons in this report use two-tailed probabilities. 

The first t presented represents the pre ^ comparison and the second 
t, the post-test comparison. All of thes<. ^parisons had 24df. 
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Table 12 



Mean Scale Scores 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale 

Vocational School Other Lookouts 

Pretest Post-test Pretest Post-test 



SC-Self Criticism 


30. 


0 


29.7 


35. 


4 


33.8 


Net C-Net Conflict 


19. 


8 


14.8 


0. 


5 


-0.3 


Tot C-Total Conflict 


54. 


2 


54.8 


34. 


5 


3i.6 


Total-Total Positive 


348. 


2 


344.2 


338. 


*> 
*J 


345.4 


GM-Goneral Maladjustment 


97. 


0 


98.3 


91. 


0 


94.3 


PI-Persoi.al Integration 


3. 


8 


4.2 


9. 


5 


10.7 


NDS-Nvimber of Deviant Signs 


45. 


5 


56.3 


15. 


4 


13.8 



Table 13 
Mean Scale Scores 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale 

Vocational School Other Lookouts 



Pretest Post-test Pretest Post-test 



T/F -True-False Ratio 


1.60 


1.46 


1.12 


l.K 


Row 1-Id entity 


126.5 


130.8 


123.6 


126.3 


Row 2-Self Satisfaction 


106.3 


95.3 


106.2 


109.3 


Row 3-Behavior 


115.3 


116.3 


108.1 


109.8 


Col A-Physical Self 


72.8 


74.3 


63.5 


70.0 


Col B-Moral-Ethical Self 


70.2 


65.2 


69.2 


71.0 


Col C-Personal Self 


68.0 


68.8 


63.8 


65.6 


Col D-Family Self 


68.0 


65.2 


69.4 


69.6 


Col E-Social Self 


69.2 


70.7 


67.4 


69.1 


V Tot-Variability 


53.2 


71.8 


53.2 


47.1 


V Col-Variations in Columns 


32.7 


46.5 


31.2 


28.2 


V Row-Variations in Rows 


20.5 


25.3 


22.0 


18.9 


Dist D-Distribution Score 


143.2 


150.2 


118.8 


116.6 


5 


35.3 


37.5 


19.7 


18.2 


4 


10.8 


7.3 


23.0 


23.6 


3 


19.5 


36.2 


21.1 


21.2 


2' 


7.0 


3.5 


16.0 


17.4 


1 


27.3 


32.2 


20.2 


19.6 


DP-Defensive Positive 


69.5 


64.8 


53.0 


57.5 


Psy-Psychosis 


61.3 


54.7 


46.9 


49.4 


PD-Personality Disorder 


70.2 


66.5 


73.6 


74.4 


N-N^urosis 


88.5 


87.0 


82.5 


82.4 
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On the pretest, but not on the pes Latest, corroclional school 
students had significantly higher hcon^.s (t=2.]4, p<.05) indicating that 
thcnr re8pons(?s to positive items differ from, or conflict with their 
responses to negative items in the same area of self perception. 

It is interesting to note that the groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly in self-criticism, total positive overall self-esteem, or 
general maladjustment, on pre or post-tests. 

Discussion . Essentially, we can conclude that participation in the 
parks program did not have much effect on the self concepts of the 
Lookouts involved as measured by The Tennessee Self Concept Scale. The 
volunteers from the correctional schools differed from the other volun- 
teers on both pre and post-tests. It was expected that the voi.unteer 
experience would positively affect the self concept of correctional 
school students. The small number involved (six) may be a factor in not 
showing the expected change. Itis also possible that this instrument 
is not tapping the appropriate aspects. 

The students from the correctional schools had scores typical of 
comparable populations, as seen by comparing their profiles to those 
reported by Fitts and Hamner (1969, p. 7). Thus, we were working with 
a representative population. Additional data on an increased number 
of participants with other instruments is necessary to adequately test 
the effect of the program. 

Semantic Differential 

Subjects" Of the 56 persons participating as Lookouts in the Parks 
Program, 11 were from Spencer Youth Center (for delinquent boys), 8 were 
^rom Tennessee Vocational School (for delinquent girls), and 37 were 
Lookouts from public and private junior and senior high schools. For a 
number of reasons, test data were not gathered at both testings for all 
participants. Of the 11 Spencer boys, none were present for pretesting 
(they entered the program later than others), 8 were present for post- 
testing only, and 3 left the program early and took no tests. Of the 8 
TVS girls, 2 were pre,.tested (at a session several months earlier) and 
took post-tests, one was present for post-testing only, and 5 took no 
tests. None of these were included in the present report. Of the 37 
other participants, 4 took no tests, xO took post-tests only, 7 took pre- 
tests only, and 16 were present for both testings. Subjects who took 
a test which was incomplete or invalid were counted' as not having been 
tested . 

The 16 participants in this report were junior and senior high 
school students, 15 female and 1 male, ranging in age from 11 to 15 
years. The TVS girls attended the program 5 days per week, the Spencer 
boys attended 2 days per week, 12 of the others attended 2 days per week, 
and 4 attended only 1 day per week. 

Results. The tests were scored to yield for each subject mean scale 
ratings for each concept (handicapping condition) and for each category 
of disability/ by each of the four scale factors. In addition, distance 
from the self was determined for each concept and category dis- 
ability by each of the four factors, and an overall distance score was 
obtained. 
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After individual scores were obtained, the data were then submitted 
to a General Balanced Design Analysis of Variance, yielding mean scale 
ratings for concepts, scales (factors), and concepts X scales, and mean 
distances from self for concepts, scales, and concepts X scales. The 
rosults of these anlayses are presented in Tables 14-21. Data were 
analyzed separately for pre and post-test scoes. 

Mean scale ratings and distances form self for both pre- and post- 
tests were then submitted to a General Balanced Design Analysis of 
Variance program, usi»ig trials (pre vs. post-tests) X categories X 
scales for a 2 X 4 X 7 design on mean scale ratings, and a 2 X 4 X 6 
design on distance from self. The results of the ANOVA are shown in 
Tables 22 and 23. Means for trials, scales, and categories on both 
mean scale ratings and distances from self are listed in Tables 24 and 
25. 

Significant F-ratios were obtained for the main effects of scales 
and categories and for the scales X categories interaction on both mean 
scale ratings and distances from self. In order to establish which 
pairs of means differed significantly, Newman-Keuls tests were performed 
on pairs of scale means and on pairs of category means (Table 26) and 
on pairs of means for categories X scales (Keuls, 1952 j Newman, 1939; 
Kirk, 1968). Significantly different pairs were found in the categories 
X scales interactions on both mean scale ratings and distance from self, 
but none were found for categories or for scales on either measure. 
Since the majority of pairs of means for categories X scales were 
significantly different from at least one other mean, both for mean 
scale ratings and distance from self, it is more helpful to present 
these results graphically than in tabular form. Figures 5 and 6 
show the relationships between mean scale ratings, respectively, for 
significant at p=.05 and p=.01 levels. Figures 7 and 8 show the rela- 
tionships between means on distance from self. Brackets in these 
figures connect two means whose difference is the minimum necessary for 
significance at that level. Obviously, those means with even greater 
differences are also significantly different. 

DisgussiQ" * The primary difference which we were hoping to observe 
was a difference between pre-test and post-test means. A significant 
difference would have indicated that something that went on with the 
subjects in their interaction over the summer with the handicapped young 
people made some change in their (the Lookouts^) attitudes toward them- 
selves or toward handicapped people. (Table 27 shows the pre vs. 
post-test means for scales and categories.) 

There are several possible explanatioiis for the failure to find the 
desired differences in pre- and post-test scores. First, the subjects 
involved are a self-screened and select sample. Because they are vol- 
unteers for the program, it might be expected that they would have atti- 
tudes toward the handicapped that are already more positive than those 
of the general public and would change their attitudes less after exper- 
ience of this nature. This, unfortunately, is a hypothesis which we 
cannot support with data, since this particular measure has not been 
standardized on the general public. It might also be expected that these 
volunteers have a more positive feeling about themselves which enabled 



Table 14 
Analysis of Variance Table 
Mean Scale Rating for Each Concept - Pretests 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P< 


Concepts (A) 


15 


15.334 

J.* / /4 


12.040 


0.001 


Scales (B) 
W/N Error 


8- 
66 


18.432 
2.458 


7.499 


0.001 


AXB 

W/N Error 


45 

990 


6.691 
.586 


11.424 


0.001 






Table 15 








Analysis 


of Variance 


Table 




Mean Scale Rating for Each Category of Disability - 


Pretests 


Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P< 


Category (A) 
W/N Error 


6 

132 


16.688 
.825 


20.221 


0.001 


Scales (B) 
W/N Error 


3 
66 


7.768 
1,153 


6.740 


0.001 


AXB 

W/N Error 


18 . 

396 


4.035 
.331 


12.186 


0.001 
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Table 16 
Analysis of Variance Table 
Distance From Self by Category and Scale « Pretests 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P< 




Category (A) 
W/N Error 


5 

110 


8.002 
.722 


11.091 


0.001 




Scales (B) 
W/N Error 


3 
66 


65.846 
3.899 


16.887 

r 


0.001 




AXB 

W/N Error 


15 

330 


2.959 
.284 


10.417 


0.001 








Table 17 










Analysis 


of Variance 


Table 








Overall Distance for Each Concept - Pretests 






Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p< 




Concepts (A) 
W/N Error 


14 
308 


3.032 
.852 


3.559 


0.001 





t 
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Table 18 





Analysis 


of Variance 


Table 






Mean Scale Rating for Each Concept - Post-tests 




Source 


df 


MS 


F 




Concepts (A) 
W/N Error 


Id 

360 


.942 


11. 130 


0.001 


Scales (B) 
W/N Error 


3 
72 


13.811 
2.165 


6.378 


0.001 


AXB 

W/N Error 


45 
1080 


7.551 
.569 


13.263 


U . UUl 






Table 19 








Analysis 


of Variance 


Table 




Mean Scale Rating for Each Category of Disability - Post- 


-tests 


Source 


df 


MS 


J 


P< 


Category (A) 
W/N Error 


6 

144 


13.259 
.730 


18.171 


0.001 


Scales (B) 
W/N Error 


3 
72 


6.576 
.908 


7,243 


0.001 


AXB 

W/N Error 


18 

432 


3.801 
,377 


10.082 


0.001 
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Table 20 
Analysis of Variance Table 
Distance From Self by Category and Scale - Post-^tests 



Source 


(if 


MS 


F 


P< 


Ctitegory (fl ) 
W/N Error 


c 
0 

120 


Z.215 
.436 


5, 078 


0.001 


ScaieK (B) 
W/N Error 


3 
72 


39.576 
6.599 


5.997 


0.001 


AXB 

W/N Error 


15 
360 


3.382 
.263 


12 . 848 


0.001 






Table 21 








Analysis of Variance Table 




Overall Distance 


for Each Concept 


- Post-tests 




Source 


df 


MS 


F 


p< 


Concepts (A) 
W/N Error 


14 

336 


1.599 
.788 


2.029 


.05 
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Table 22 
Analysis of Variance Table 
Trials Categories X Scales - Mean Scale Ratings 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P< 


Trials (A) 
W/N Error 


1 
15 


.220 
2.510 






Category (B) 
W/N Error 


6 
90 


16.424 
1.338 


12.275 


0.001 


Scales (C) 
W/N Error 


3 
45 


12.531 
1.851 


6.768 


0.001 


AXB 

W/N Error 


6 
90 


.697 
.422 


1.651 


n.s. 


AXC 

W/N Error 


3 
45 


.134 
.532 


< 1 




BXC 

W/N Error 


18 
270 


4.173 
.336 


12.407 


0.001 


AXBXC 
W/N Error 


18 
270 


.319 
.234 


1.363 


n.s. 
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Table 23 
Analysis of Variance Table 
Trials X Categories X Scales - Distance From Self 

Source df MS F 



Trials (A) 
W/N Error 


1 
15 


2.201 
• ooo 


1 


n.s. 


Category (B) 
W/N Error 


5 
75 


7.071 
.914 


7.739 


0.001 


Scales (C) 
W/N Error 


3 
45 


53.323 
5.051 


10.557 


0.001 


AXB 

W/N Error 


5 
75 


.763 
.396 


1.925, 


n.s. 


AXC 

W/N Error 


3 
45 


5.105 
2.790 


1.830 


n. s. 


BXC 

W/N Error 


15 
225 


3.463 
.261 


13.292 


0.001 


AXBXC 
W/N Error 


15 
225 


.253 
.203 


J- 

1.249 


n.s. 



Tijblf' 24 
Mean Scale Kalings 
TRIALS (collapsed across; categories and scales) 
Pre-test mean Post-test mean 

4.272 4.251 
SCALES (collapsed across categories and trials) 
Activity Evaluation Potency 

4.116 4.600 4.088 

CATEGORIES (collapses across trials and scales) 
Disorders of Mobility 
3.817 

Cosmetic Disabilities 
4.473 

Communication Disabilities 
4.055 



Understandabili 
4.241 



Orthopedic Disabilities 
4.345 

Sensbry Disabilities 

4.185 
Mental Handicaps 
4.045 



The Self 
4.911 
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Table 25 
Distance From Self 
TRIALS (collapsed across categories and scales) 
Pre-test mean Post-test mean 

-0.809 -0.704 
SCALES (collapsed across trials and categories) 
Activity Evaluation Potency 

-1.399 -0.910 -0.161 

CATEGORIES (collapsed across trials and scales) 
Disorders of Mobility 

-1.091 
Cosmetic Disabilities 
-0.438 

Communication Disabilities 
-0.859 



Understandability 
-0. 556 



Orthopedic Disabilities 

-0.563 
Sensory Disabilities 

-0.728 
Mental Handicaps 
-0.859 
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Tabl** 26 

Newman-Keuls Tests 

Mean Scale Ratings: Categories 

Largest mean = 4.911; smallest mean = 3.817; difference = 1.094 
Number of mpans = 7 

necessary for significance = 1.227 Non-significant 

Mean Scale Ratings: Scales 

Largest mean = 4.600; smallest mean = 4.088; difference = 0.512 
Number of means = 4 

Wj. necessary for significance = 1.272 Non-significant 
Distance From Self: Categories 

Largest mean = -1.091; smallest mean = -0.438; difference =0.653 ' 
Number of means = 6 

Wj. necessary for significance = 0.987 Non-significant 
Distance From Self: Scales 

Largest mean = -1.399; smallest mean = -0.161; difference = 1.238 
Number of means = 4 

necessary for significance = 2.101 Non-significant 
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Figure 5 

Mean Scale Ratings: Category X Scale 
P < .01 

Self /Evaluative 
Self/Activity 



Orthopedic/Evaluative 
Cosmetic/Potency 

Sensory/Evaluative 

Self/Understandability 
Orthopedic/Understandability 

Communications/Evaluative 
Cosmetic/Understandability 



Cosmetic/Evaluative 
Sensory /Understandability 

Self /Potency 



P/Evaluative 
— otmty 

lonsfActivity 



Jen 



)xr.noi 



Conununications/Understandability 

CP/Understandabilit^- 
CP/Activity 



Brackets connect two means which have the minimum difference 
necessary for significance at .01 level on the Newraan-Keuls 
Test. 
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Figure 6 

Mean Scale Ratings: Category X Scale 

p<.05 

Self/Evaluative 

Self/Activity 



Orthopedic/Evaluative 
Cosmetic/Potency 

Sensory/Evaluative 

Self /Unders ta ndability 
Orthopedic/Understandability 

Communications/Evaluative 
Cosmetic/Understa ndability 



Cosmetic/Evaluative 
Sensory/Understa ndability 
Self/ Potency 



Mental/Activi ty 
Mental/Potency 



Orthopedic/Activity 
Sensory/Potency 



C P/Und ers ta nda b il i ty 
CP/Activity 



Brackets connect two means which have the ininimum difference 
necessary for significance at .05 level on the Newman-Keuls 
Test. 
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Figure 7 

Distance From Self: Category X Scale 

P< .01 

CP/Activity 



Sensory /Activity 
Orthopedic/Activity 
Menta 1/ Eva lua t ive 

Cosraetic/Activit> 

CP/Understandability 

Cosmetic/Evaluative 

Comraunications/Understandability 



Communications/Evaluative 

Mental/Understandability 
Sensory/Evaluative 

S ensory /y nder s ta ndabi 1 i ty 
Orthopedic/Evaluative 



Mental/Potency 
Orthopedic/Understandability 



Cosmetic/Potency 
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Brackets connect two means which have the minimum difference 
necessary for significance at ,01 level on the Newman^Keuls lest, 
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figure 8 

Distance I'rom Sell: Category X Soaic- 
P < 

CP/Activity 



Sensory /Activity 



CP/Evaluative , 
Communications /Activity 



Cosmetic/Evaluative 
Communications/Understandability 



Communications/Evaluative 

Mental/Understandability 
Sensory/Evaluative 

Sensory /Und erstand ab il ity 



CP/Potency 
Mental/ Potency 



Brackets connect two means whic'.i have the minimum difference 
necessary for significance at .05 level on the Newman-Keuls 
Test. 
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TabJf. 27 

Pre vs. Post-test means by Scale and Category 



Category 

Mobility 

Orthopedic 

Cosmetic 

Sensory 

Communication 

Mental 

Self 



Mean Scale Rating 



Pre 
3.706 
4.380 
4.519 
4.298 
4.050 
3.989 
4.964 



Post 

3.928 

4.309 

4.428 

4.072 

4.059 

4.100 

4.858 



Distance from Self 



Pre 
-1.258 
-0.588 
-0.448 
-0.672 
-0.917 
-0.969 



Post 
-0.925 
-0.538 
-0.427 
-0.784 
-0.800 
-0.750 



Scale 

Activity 4.150 4.082 

Evaluation 4.628 4.573 

Potency 4.092 4.085 

Understandability 4.220 4.262 



-1.630 
-1.025 
-0.177 
-0.402 



-1.168 
-0.795 
-0.144 
-0.709 



them to give of themselves i" such a service activity, and would thus 
have less room for change in their self concepts. The mean scale 
ratings for self on this measure were 4.964 for the Pre-test and 4.858 
on the Post-test — nearly identical scores. 

Third, the time involved in this volunteer experience may have 
been insufficient to bring about any changes in self concept or attitudes 
toward handicapped persons. Twelve Lookouts participated in the program 
two day. per week, and four participated only one day per week for two 
months . 

Another explanation for the failure to obtain expected or hoped-for 
changes in Lookouts' attitudes is that the measure we used may not have 
been adequate to tap the appropriate attitudes involved in the expected 
process of change. 

It is also possible that our number was too small, and that a 
larger sample might have shown some greater differences. The diffi- 
culties we had in testing the participants may also have biased our 
results, in that those who failed to stay long enough at the orientation 
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sessions for testing, or those who failed to stay with the program 
throughout the full period of the program, may be in some critical way 
different from those we tested. 

Although no significant differences were found between means on 
the mean scale ratings, it is interesting to note the trend observed. 
The order of rating for means by categories, from highest to lowest, 
war Self, Cosmetic Disabilities, Orthopedic Disabilities, Sensory 
Disabilities, Communication Disorders, Mental Handicaps, and Disabili- 
ties of Mobility. The order for scales, from highest to lowest again, 
was Evaluative, Understandability, Activity, and Potency. Lookouts 
ap[)arently felt themselves most different from handicapped persons who 
have disabilities such as Cerebral Palsy and those with mental, emotional, 
and social deviance problems such as delinquency, and less different 
from those with cosmetic and orthopedic disabilities. They tended to 
rate all persons involved, including themselves, as more "good" or 
"beautiful", but less active or powerful. 

It is more difficult to develop a clear picture of what is happen- 
ii}g in the scales X categories interaction. Figure 9 was drawn up in 
order to show graphically some of the interrelationships. Since the 
evaluative factor "almost serves as a definition for the term 'attitude,* 
and consequently scales on the evaluative factor should serve well as 
measures of verbalized attitudes," (Nunnally, 1967, p. 537) mean dis- 
tances from self were plotted by scale and category against the evalu- 
ation scores. Some interesting patterns emerge. The greatest distance 
from Self appears ia the Activity scale means, with all six categories 
clustered in one general area, all with substantial distances from Self^ 
Handicapped people are seen as less mobile than the Self, as perhaps 
more cut off or isolated from the active world, with the distance for 
Cerebral Palsied persons the most pronounced. Figure 10 shows the mean 
scale ratings for the scale X category interactions. 

Potency scores for all six categories were also clustered, all near 
the self, but with one exception: cosmetic disabilities were rated as 
higher than Self on potency. This might be accounted for in the choice 
we made of adjective pairs for the Potency factor (light-heavy, large- 
small, strong-weak) and the two concepts which made up the category 
(facial disfigurement and obesity). Apparently the Ss see handicapped 
persons in most categories as only slightly less strong or powerful than 
themselves ^ but rate obese or facially scarred persons as heavier, 
stronger, and larger. 

There was a noticeable but insignificant correlation (r=.53, 
df=4, t=1.25) between Understandability and Evaluation ratings for 
distance from Self by category* Categories which are more distant 
from the Self in Understandability are also seen as less "good" 
or valuable. This suggests that one approach to changing attitudes 
toward the handicapped might be in a public education and information 
program. The more understandable the handicapping condition is, the 
more positive a person *s attitude toward it, and the less the handicapped 
person is seen as different from the Self* 
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Figure 9 
Distaiice from Self 
Category X Scale Interactions 
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Figure 10 
Mean Scale Rating 
Category X Scale Interactions 
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Lookouts in Other Programs 



To understand participants in Outlook Nashville programs and to 
see if changes occur following participation, Lookouts were tested at 
training sessions and retested about four months later. It vas 
expected that attitudes toward the disabled should become more positive, 
and positive changes in self^concepts of Lookouts were also predicted. 

Control groups have not been used in this testing because 
adequate control groups are not available. Since only volunteers parti- 
cipate in Outlook Nashville programs, effects on non^volunteers are not 
of practical interest. Pre-test comparisons of volunteers and non- 
volunteers from the s-ime population can provide information on who 
volunteers, and such a study is reported in the section on volunteers. 
Howevor, post-test comparisons of these groups, after volunteers had 
gained experience would not be meaningful. Volunteers might change 
over time differently than non-volunteers with or without participation 
in Outlook programs. To study effects of the program adequately, a 
sample of volunteers would have to be excluded from participation. 
Since volunteers are needed, this is not a feasible procedure at this 
time. In addition, denying volunteers the opportunity to participate 
might have an effect, and no control for this is possible. Thus, a 
non-experimental approach was taken. 

Lookouts 

Calvary Lookouts . Students from Calvary Methodist Church were 
trained as Lookouts to participate in a TNT Club (social-recreational 
club with half of the members who are handicapped and half who are 
Lookouts, or trained volunteers). There were eleven Lookouts (5 males 
and 6 females) given pretests. They were 12 to 17 years old with a 
mean age of 14.27. Post-tests were only obtained from seven of these 
Lot kouts. 

C ollege Lookouts . Twelve students (6 males and 6 females) from 
Vanderbilt University were given behavior management training and 
fourteen students (3 males and 12 females) in special education at 
George Peabody College for Teachers were working in pairs with individ- 
uals who were handicapped. The Vanderbilt students ranged in age from 
19 to 25 with a mean of 20.92 and Peabody students ranged in age from 
18 to 20 with a mean of 18.93. All of these students were trained as 
Lookouts. Pretests were obtained from all of these students when they 
were trained, but post-tests were only obtained from nine of the college 
Lookouts. 

Results and Discussion 

Mean scores or self-esteem and attitude measures are presented 
in Table 28 for Lookouts who only took pretests and those who took 
pre- and post-tests. T-tests comparing retested subjects are also 
presented . 

Self-esteem scores increased on both measures for Calvary Lookouts, 
but the increase was only significant on the Rosenberg. Since Lookouts 
who were not post- tested had higher pretest scores, the increase for 
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Table 28 
Lookouts' Mean Scores 





Pretpst 
Only 


Pretest 


Post-test 


t-test 


df 


P< 


Rosenberg 
Calva TV 
Lookouts 


7.92 


5 14 


9 57 


-'■i 7K 




ni 


Like Name 
Calvary 
Lookouts 


2.25 


1.29 


1.57 


-.60 


6 


n.s. 


SPAI^HC 
Calvary 
Lookouts 


26.21 


22.29 


28.29 


-1.93 


6 


.10 


College 
Students 


27.83 


23.78 


20.33 


1.67 


8 


n.s. 


ATDP 
College 
Students 


115.41 


104.22 


109.11 


-1.36 


8 


n.s. 



the retested group may have been a regression to the mean. However^ it 
is possible that experience gained as a Lookout increases feelings of 
competence and self-esteem. This is especially likely for adolescents 
who are going through a n'omber of changes and are less likely to have 
developed stable self concepts. 



There were no significant changes in attitudes toward the disabled 
among college or Calvary Lookouts. There was a trend toward an increase 
in positive attitudes expressed on the SPAI-HC among Calvary Lookouts. 
However, the non post-tested Lookouts had higher pretest scores, so the 
same increase might not have occurred had we been able to give post- 
tests to all the Calvary Lookouts. 

The expectation of increased positive attitude following exper- 
ience may not be reasonable for all groups. Volunteers start with 
positive attitudes, so changes are less likely in such a group. In 
addition, experience can lead to more realistic attitudes which may be 
more negative. This is more likely to occur on the ATDP where respon- 
dents agrop or disagree with statements than on the more protective 
measure, the SPAI-HC. However, oven the SPAI-HC asks for some indication 
of rf»lativp similarity of disabled people, and contact may lead to the 
realization that people with disabilities really do differ. 

More analysis of in depth records of volunteer activity, rather ■ 
than paper and pencil inventories, is required to make more accurate 
statements about the effects of experience on volunteers in programs such 
as Outlook Nashville. 
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Atl.itudf.3 Toward thp iiandicap^ied 
as a Function ot Lookout Txperience 

Much of the research data collected in the two years of this 
project have been on attitudes toward the self and the handicapped and 
on changes in these attitudes after short (usually two to four months) 
intervals of contact with the handicapped in various settings. Little 
significant change has been noted on most measures used. In an attempt 
to determine whether the lack of measured change was a function of this 
very short time interval, an additional study uas completed. 

Procedure 

Method . Test materials were mailed to 36 Lookouts who were desig- 
nated as experienced on the basis of their being on Outlook Nashville's 
rolls for a year or more, and who had actively participated in some 
Outlook Nashville program during the past year. Materials mailed to them 
included a biographical information form and a semantic differential 
scale to measure attitudes toward the self and the handicapped. Twenty- 
seven (75%) returned the biographical forms, but only 24 (67%) returned 
completed and valid semantic differential scales,. 

Subjects . Three of the 27 respondents were boys, 24 were girls. 
The mean age was 15,4 and the mean educational level was grade 9,6 (all 
but two were still in school). Most were from middle class homes, with 
some from professional families and a few from semi-skilled occupations. 
Three were themselves handicapped, but worked as Lookouts with other 
handicapped people. Three of the Lookouts participated only in the TNT 
Clubs, three participated in both TNT and Park Program activities, 20 
participated only in the Park Program, and one handicapped Lookout 
worked primarily as a speaker in orientation courses and has not recently 
been involved in either the Park Program or TNT Clubs. 

Measures , Included in the biographical form was a very brief 
measure of self esteem consisting of the questions "What first name do 
,ou go by?" and "Do you like this name?" (Boshier, 1968), Subjects were 
asked to respond to the second question by indicating on a scale scored 
from -3 to +3 how well they liked or how strongly they disliked this name. 
This instrument had not been administered to the Lookouts before this 
spring. The average rating for the 27 Lookouts was 1.89, indicating that 
the average Lookout likes the name he or she uses (a rating of l=somewhat 
like, 2=like), or that he has moderately high self-esteem. 

Fifteen of the respondents who completed the semantic differential 
had also been tested at the 1971 summer park program. (A comparison of 
tne 15 for whom both 1971 and 1972 tests were available and the nine for 
whom only ]V72 tests were available found them not to differ signifi- 
cantly on the Like Name measure, but to differ significantly in age: 
t=2,58, df=22, p<,05. The mean age for the 15 Lookouts was 14.2; for the 
nine omitted from the main comparison it was 17,11, The four oldest in 
this last group were not involved in the park program. The scores of 
these nine Lookouts did not differ significantly from the other 15 on • 
the^l972 semantic differential testing, so they are not reported separate- 

The 1971 version of the semantic differential used four factor 
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scalt^s or dimensions with threp ad^HCtivc pairs in each: Evaluation, 
Activity, Potency, and iinderstandability . The 1972 version added a fifth 
dimension — Social Stimulus Value — and included three adjective pairs in 
two of the factor scales and two pairs in each of the other scales. Only 
the first four scales are included in the comparisons. F.leven concepts 
(the Self plus ten h< Hcapping conditions) were common to both versions, 
and it is on these common concepts that comparisons were made. The fif- 
teen concepts other than Self can be grouped into categories of dis« 
abilities, five of them common to both versions, and it is on these 
five categories that comparisons were made: disabilities of mobility, 
such as are characteristic of cerebral palsy (persons who drool and 
persons who stagger when they walk are the concepts included in this 
category), orthopedic disabilities (persons who use braces or wheels 
chairs), cosmetic disabilities (persons who are very fat or -.^ho have 
facial disfigurement), sensory disabilities (the blind and the deaf), 
and disabilities of communication (persons with speech defects). 

R esults 

The results of general balance^d design analyses of variance have 
been consistent across groups. When analyses were based on concept, 
significant main effects have been found for scales and for concepts, 
and an interaction effect for scales by concepts. When based on cate- 
gory, there were significant main effects for scale and for category and 
an interaction of scales by categories, both on mean scale ratings and 
on distance from Self. 

Three separate analyses were performed to determine whether a main 
effect for trials (1971 testing vs. 1972 testing of the same Lookouts) 
was significant. Table 29 shows the analysis of variance for trials by 

Table 29 

Analysis of Variance Table 



Mean Scale Rating of Self by Trial and Scale 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P< 


Trials (A) 
W/N Error 


1 
14 


.037- 
1.510 


<1 


n.s. 


Scales (B) 
W/N Error 


3 
42 


6,506 
1.909 


3.408 


.05 


AXB 

VJ/N Error 


3 
42 


.031 
.870 


< 1 


n.s. 



scales using only the concept of Self for comparison. The main effect 
for scales was significant (F=3.41, p<.05) with the mean scale ratings 
by scale as follows: Evaluative 6.01, Activity 5.82, Understandability 
5.46, Potency 4.95. There was no significant main effect for trials. 
Indeed, the mean scale ratings across factor scales were almost idjenti- 
oal: 1971=5.58, 1972=5.54. 
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Tablp 30 is a summary of the analysis for distance* from Self by 
cciicgory, ^,caJp and IriaJ. As found in oth^r ^luniefe, significant Min 
el'focts were found for category (F=!l3,05, fx.OOl), .scales (F=4.80, 
jx.Ol), and a significant interaction foj; category by scales (r=Jl3.39, 
[X.OOl), but no significant main effect for trials. Mean distance from 
Self was -.996 for 1971 and -.905 for 1972. A significant three-way 
interaction was obtained, but it is quite con^plex and not interpretable, 
so it will not be discussed further. 

Table 30 

Analysis of Variance 



Distance From Self by Category, Scale and Trial 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P< 


Trials (A) 
W/N Error 


1 

14 


1.293 
15.461 




n.s. 


Category (B) 
W/N Erro' 


4 

56 


I4T894 
1.141 


13.052 


. 0.001 


Scale (C) 
W/N Error 


3 
42 


45.862 
9.555 


4.800 


0.01 


AXB 

W/N Error 


4 

56 


.454 
.413 


1.100 


n.s. 


AXC 

W/N Error 


3 
42 


7.924 
4.494 


1.763 


n.s. 


BXC 

W/N Error 


12 

168 


6.861 
.477 


14.393 


0.001 * 


AXBXC 
W/N Error 


12 

168 


.757 
.319 


2.370 


0.01 



Table 31 shows a trials by concepts analysis of variance for gen- 
eralized distance. In this case main effects were significant for con- 
cepts (F=3.63, pc.OOl) and trials (F=5.04, p<.05), and the trials by 
c- opts interaction was also significant (F=1.95, p<05). Mean gen- 
ex. .zed distance for 1971 was 3.50, for 1972 it was 4.43. Thus, ex- 
perienced Lookouts showed less profile similarity with the handicapped 
on later testing. The differences in the direction of change for 
generalized distance and mean distance where the handicapped were rated 
as less distant, but not significantly so, can be accounted for by the 
fact that positive and negative scores in the mean distance measure 
cancel each other out because the sign is retained in the averaging; 
the generalized distance, a weighted change index, uses the squares of 
the distances for each concept, thus in effect disregarding the sign 
and enlarging the resulting number. 



Table 31 
Analysis of Variance 



Generalized Distance for Each Concept by Trial 



Source 


di 


MS 


F 


P< 


Trials (A) 


1 


64.777 


5.04 


0.05 


W/N Error 


14 


12.854 






Concepts (B) 


9 


4.457 


3.63 


0.001 


W/N Error 




1.229 






AXB 


o 


1.618 


1.95 


0.05 


W/N Error 


126 


.829 







The mean distance for four factor scales and five categories of 
disability and the generalized distance for ten concepts common to both 
tests were rank ordered and comparisons made between the rankings for the 
two tests (Table 32). Lookouts rated handicapped persons as most distant 
from Self on the activity dimension both times. Potency moved from a 
ranking farthest from Self in 1971 to one rank closer in 1972. The 
evaluative dimension was ranked cecond most distant in 1971, but moved 
up to the rank nearest Self in 1972. Since "ratings on the evaluative 
dimension may be used as a generalized index of attitudes" (Lynch, 1972, 
p. 4), it may be said that Lookouts improved in their attitudes toward 
the handicapped. 

In order of most to least distant from Self, the ranking by category 
remained the same both times; cerebral palsied persons, persons with 
communication disorders, persons with sensory disabilities, persons with 
orthopedic disabilities, and persons with cosmetic disabilities. 

There >;as a little more variability in ranks for the generalized 
distance for individual concepts from the first to the second testing 
(Table 32) but the greatest change in rank was for the blind, which ranked 
el^Tth on the first test and second, or much more distant, on the second 
test. In all but one case — facial disfigurement — there was greater dis- 
tance, or less identification with the handicapped, on the 1972 testing. 

Noticeable, but not significant, correlations have been found on 
other testi' % between the evaluation and understandability dimensions, 
suggesting that greater understanding or knowledge of a handicapping 
condition may lead to more positive atti .ades toward it, or that more 
positive attitudes lead to greater understanding. Correlations between 
these two factors on all sixteen concepts taken together were .34 (not 
significant) for the 1971 testing and .74 (p^.Ol) for the 1972 testing. 
When only the eleven concepts common to both tests were included in the 
correlation, the results were a little different: r=.54 (p<.05) for 
the 1971 testing, and r=.59 (p<,05) for the 1972 testing. Correlations 
for the individual concepts are shown in Table 33. The most striking 
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Table 32 

Distance From Self in Rank Order 





Scale 




1971 




1972 


Activity 
Evaluative 
Understandability 
Potency 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


-1.609 
-1.220 
-0.843 
-0.311 


(1) 
(4) 
(2) 
(3) 


-1.823 
-0.453 
-0.861 
-0.481 


Category 




1971 




1972 



Cerebral Palsy (1) -1.432 (1) -1.473 

Communication Disorders (2) -1.062 (2) -0.995 

Sensory Disabilities (3) -0.953 (3) -0.917 

Orthopedic Disabilities (4) -0.920 (4) -0.805 

Cosmetic Disabilities (5) -0. 612 (5) -0. 333 



Generalized Distance 



Concept 




1971 




1972 


Sta ggf?rs 


(1) 


3. 


933 


(3) 


4.640 


Prools 


(2) 


3. 


867 


(1) 


5.367 


Slow Learner 


(3) 


3. 


787 


(5) 


4.533 


Fat 


(4) 


3. 


687 


(6) 


4.440 


Wheelchair 


(5) 


3. 


493 


(7) 


4.420 


Speech 


(6) 


3. 


460 


(4) 


4.567 


Facial Scars 


(7) 


3. 


293 


(10) 


3.160 


Blind 


(8) 


3. 


247 ' 


(2) 


4.680 


Braces 


(9) 


3. 


200 


(8) 


4.400 


Deaf 


(10) 


3. 


007 


(9) 


4.060 








-^V_-. 







change in correlation between evaluation and understandability was in the 
concept of Self, where the correlation was .135 (not significant) for 
1971 and .65 (p<.01) for 1972. The mean scale rating on understand- 
ability was almost identical for the two testings (5.46 for 1971, 5.51 
for 1972) whereas the scale rating for evaluation dropped from 6.09 
in 1971 to 5.78 in 1972. The differences between these two correlations 
appears to be accounted for by the difference in spread of the scores, 
as shewn in tne scattergram in Figure 11. 

Analyses of variance were performed comparing generalized distance 
and distance from Self for the experienced Lookouts (1972 testing) with 
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a group of students from Father Ryan High School who had not ^orked with 
the handicapped in Outlook Nashville's programs. The Father Ryan stu- 
dents were divided into two groups: 57 who volunteered to begin worki.og 
with the handicapped and 84 who did rnt volunteei. 

On generalized distance there was a significant main effect for 
groups (F=3.55. p<.05). The experienced Lookouts rated handicapped 
people as least distant from_Self (X-4.48), while the non-volunteers 
rated tbtfn as most distant (X=5.34), and the volunteers were in between 
(X=4.90). Table 34 summarizes the means for generalized distance by 
concept, and indicates the rank order with the 'reatest distance assigned 
the rank of 1 and the least distant ranked 15. 

Table 34 

Generalized Distance 

Means Across Groups by Concept 

(F=36.91, p<.00l) 



Concept Mean Rank 

A person who uses a cane to find his way 4,592 10 

A person who is very fat 4.952 6 

The type of person with whom I feel uncomfortable 6.109 2 

A person who can*t hear 4.228 13 

A person who is very slow to learn 4.928 7 

A person who wears braces on his legs 4.736 9 

A person who drools saliva from his mouth 5.891 3 

A person whose face is badly scarred 3.620 14 

A person who can't talk plain 4.294 12 

A person who staggers when he walks 4.826 8 

A pers » who destroys property 6.388 1 

A per: a in a wheelchair 4.541 ll 

A person who doesn't obey authority 5.604 5 

Most people I know 3.177 15 

A habitual criminal 5.742 4 



For distance from Self, significant main effects were found for 
categories and for scales, and significant interactions for gix^ups by 
scales, groups by c-^tegories, categories by scales, and groups by cate« 
gories by scales (see Table 35). Table 36 sunmarizes the means for 
distance from Self by category^, scale, and group by category, and indi- 
cates the rank order for them, again with most distant ranked 1 and least 
distant ranked 5 for scale and 9 for category. The category '^Most 
People I Know" was rated more positive than self across all five factor 
scales by all three groups, with the exception of the social stimulus 
value scale, where it was rated almost the same as Self by all three 
groups. The ranks differed slightly for the three groups of subjects on 
categories of disability, except that all three rated "Most People I 
Know" as nearest the Self and persons ^ with cosmetic disabilities as 
second nearest to Self. 

Table 37 shows the mean distance from Self broken down by scale. 
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Table 35 

Distance From Self, Group X Category X Scale 



(Experienced Lookouts, Father Ryan Volunteers and Non- Volunteers) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P< 


Groups (A) 


2 


50.824 


1.34 


n.s. 


W/N Error 


161 


37.855 






Categories (B) 


8 


291.974 


68.40 


.001 


AXB 


16 


7.593 


1.78 


.05 


WA' Error 


1296 


4.269 






Scales (C) 


4 


217.062 


17.56 


.001 


AXC 


8 


10.101 


.82 


n.s. 


W/N Error 


648 


12.359 






BXC 


32 


50.089 


52.20 


.001 


AXBXC 


64 


1.645 


1.71 


.05 


W/N Error 


5184 


.959 







group and category. In general, but with some exceptions by individual 
categories or scales, the non-volunteers from Father Ryan rated handi- 
capped persons as more distant from Self than either the volunteers from 
Father Ryan or the experienced Lookouts. Experienced Lookouts rated 
habitual criminals as more powerful and more active than the Self, 
persons with sensory disabilities pnd orthopedic disabilities as slightly 
more good and beautiful than ?c*lf, and persons with cosmetic disabilities 
as more understandable than Self. Father Ryan volUiiteers rated persons 
with orthopedic disabilities as slightly more understandable than Self. 
All three groups rate persons with cosmetic disabilities as more power- 
ful than Self. (This last result may be explained by the make-up of the 
category — persons with facial scars and the obese — and by the make-up of 
the potency dimension — strong/weak and small/large. 

Discussion 

Significant differences between the 1971 and 1972 ratings for the 
experienced Lookouts would have suggested that the experience in working 
with the handicapped had had some effect, either negative or positive, 
in changing the attitudes of the Lookouts toward themselves or the handi- 
capped. The fact that we did not find mean scale ratings or distances 
from Self to change significantly over the year could be explained in 
one of the following ways: 1) The Lookouts included in this study were 
all volunteers for the programs in which they were involved. As such, 
they-.can be assumed to already hold more positive attitudes both toward 
themselves and the handicapped with whom they have volunteered to work. 
There ma^' therefore be less room for change in their attitudes as a 
function of the experience they gained. Indeed, we have found their 
attitudes to be more positive than those of two groups of non-volunteers. 
2) It may also be true that the attitudes which were measured at the 
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Table 36 



Distance From Self 



Means by Category Across Groups 
(F=68.40, EX.001) 



Category 


Mean 


Rank 


Cerebral Palsy 


-1.749 


1 


Orthopedic Disabilities 


-1.045 


6 


Cosmetic Disabilities 


-0.720 


8 


Sensory Disabilities 


-0.970 


7 


Communication Disabilities 


-1.119 


S 


Juvenile Offenders 


-1.706 


2 


Most people I know 


+0.403 


9 


Habitual crininals 


-1.601 


3 


The type of person with whom I feel uncomfortable 


-1.582 


4 



Means by Scale Across Group 
(r=17.56, {K.001) 
Scale 



Activity 

Evaluation 

Potency 

Understandability 
Social Stimulus Value 



Mean 

-1.567 
-1.201 
-0.437 
-1.003 
•1.-396 



Rank 

1 
3 

r 
O 

4 
2 



Category 



Means, Group by Category 

(F=1.78, p<.05) 

Experienced Volunteers 
Lookouts 



Non - 
Volunteers 



Cerebral Palsy 


-1.477 


2 


-1.772 


3 


-L.,997 


1 


Orthopedic 


-0.B91 


7 


-0.959 


6 


-1.286 


5 


Cosmetic 


-0.411 


8 


-0.781 


8 


-0.969 


3 


Sensory 


-1.003 


6 


-0.816 


7 


-1.089 


7 


Communication 


-1.100 


5 


-LOSS 


5 


-1.220 


6 


Juvenile Offender 


-1.356 


3 


-1.942 


1 


-1.819 


3 


Most People 


+0.466 


9 


+O.o53 


9 


+0.391 


9 


Criminal 


-1.109 


4 


-1.874 


2 


-1.821 


2 


Uncomfortable 


-1.672 


1 


-1.396 


4 


-1.677 


4 



Table 37 

Distance From Self, Group by Category by Scale 
(F=1.71, PC OS) 



c; 

CO 
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O 
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a* 
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C C O 

C a -PC 

> ^ CO ^ 



S ,0 

03 CO 

10 ID O 

DC C <4-i 

<H OS 

•H e W O J3 

•A }^ a p 



Act. 


ExpLO 


-2,029 


-2,142 


-1.142 


r 

-2.079 


-l',562 


-0,742 


+0,604 


1+0,229 


-1,313 




FRVol 


-2,570 


-2.284 


-1,872 


-1,965 


-1,904 


-1.728 


+0,088 


1-1,184 


-1.333 




Won Vol 


• oyo 


9 Aon 




-2,425 


-1,857 


-1,786 


+0,119 


Li.] 67 


-2,232 


Eval. 


ExpLO 


-1, 517 


+0,121 


-0,758 


+0.008 


-0,396 


-1,996 


+0,704 


-2,442 


-1,837 




FRVol 


-1,932 


-0.330 


-1,361 


-0,286 


-0,765 


-2,433 


+0,274 


-2,939 


-1,830 




NonVol 


-2,258 


-0,754 


-1,645 


-0,410 


-0,887 


-2,420 


+0 S07 


—A , / 


9 1 flA 


Pot. 


ExpLO 


-0,821 


-1,204 


+0,562 


-0,808 


-0,417 


-0,22i 


+0,062 


+0,750 


-0,583 




: FRVol 


-1,414 


-1,104 


+0. 62S 


-0,411 


-0,333 


-1,098 


+0,377 


-0,596 


-0,105 




NonVol 


-1,305 


-1,202 


+0,394 


-0,605 


-0,708 


-0,864 


+0,327 


-0,673 


-0,423 


Und. 


ExpLO 


-1,367 


-0,158 


+0,017 


-0,679 


-1.500 


-1,742 


+1,062 


-2,167 


-1,938 




FRVol 


-1,270 


+0,082 


-0,4d9 


-0,444 


-1,123 


-2,081 


+0,825 


-2,351 


-1,974 


i 


NonVol 


-1,663 


-0,*95 


-0,419 


-0,845 


,470 


-1,920 


+1,012 


-2,143 


-1,905 


1 

Soc. j 


ExpLO 


-1,650 


-1.071 


-0,462 


-1,458 


-1,625 


-2,079 


-0,i04 


-1,917 


-2,687 




FRVol 


-1,675 


-1,160 


-0,854 


-0,975: 


-1,053 


-2.372 


+0,202 


-2,298 


-1,737 




NonVol 


-1,861 

1 


-1,361 j 
i 


-0,939 


-1,161 


-1.179 


-2.105 


-0,012 


-2,375j 


-1,720 



hfginniriK of this exp(.»rir=»noo w<*n' somewhat inflatod by what lhes»» Look- 
outs Oil t(» U\r way tlify should Tcel toward haruiicapped ppoplp. In 
oth<*r words, Ih^y may have boon responding to social pressures on tht» 
initial tpslinji. Aft^T having close contact with many ppoplf such as 
those describ('d lu the semantic differential scale, the Lookouts may 
have developed attitudes toward them which are more realistic, and per- 
haps in some cases less artificially positive, than on the initial test- 
ing. 3) There is also the possibility that the semantic differential 
scale which we used does not adequately measure real change in attitudes. 

Continued research is needed to determine whether Lookouts whose 
experience with the handicapped has itself been positive or negative 
have different amounts or directions of change in their scores. No 
attempt was made in this study to question Lookouts as to the quality 
of their experience or as to what benefits they felt they had gained 
through the experience, but a study of this sort would have been planned 
for the next year had the project been allowed to continue for a third 
year. Another area which should be investigated is whether experience 
with a particular type of handicapped person has the effect of changing 
the Lookout's attitude toward that particuli:r handicap. More detailed 
study of the characteristics of Lookouts was under discussion for the 
third yea*- of this project. 

The fact that most of the Lookouts who participate in either the 
Park Program or TNT Clubs continue to do so year after year, and that 
some of them are encouraged by their experiences to plan careers in 
similar areas does indicate that they are gaining some rewards or 
satisfactions from their experiences which make them worthwhile. 

Attitudes Toward Disabled Participants in Junior Achievement 

It IS often heard that contact with people who are different leads 
to acceptance. However, Bem (1970) has poitited out the qualification 
that equal status contact is necessary for prejudice reduction. 

The experimental Junior Achievement project previously described 
provided a setting to test this hypothesis. In this project, jointly 
sponsored by Junior Achievement of Nashville and Outlook Nashville, 
handicapped teenagers participated in Junior Achievem t. An Outlook 
Nashville or' ntation course was given to Junior Achi. .nent advisors, 
and its valu in changing their attitudes was also tes^ed in this study. 

Finally, there is some indication that positive attitudes toward the 
self are necessary before acceptance of others is possible (English, 1971). 
This was -also investigated. 

Non-handicapped Junior Achievement (J.A.) participants provided a 
group engaged in equal status contact. Advisors to the J.A. companies, 
in contrast, were adults in a superior position to achievers. Thus, it 
was hypothesized that achievers would improve in attitudes toward the 
handicapped, while advisors would retain their attitudes or become more 
negative. 

Method 

Subjects . On each meeting night, a 20% random sample of Junior 
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Achievement companies was chosen, and all achievers in these companies 
who were present were testf^d, A total of 137 achievers were pretested. 
Post-tests were administered to company members present from the same 
companies. A total of 72 achievers were given post-tests; 43 of them 
had been pretested. All advisors present (53 for the pretests) were 
tested. Post-tests were administered to 30 advisors, 19 of whom had 
been pretested. The loss of subjects is due to people dropping out of 
J.A. and absenteeism. 

Procedure . Demographic data was obtained from achievers and advisors. 
In addition, achievers completed the SPAI to provide a measure of atti- 
tudes toward people with disabilities (SPAI-HC) and self-esteem (SPAI- 
self), Like Name as a second measure of self-esteem (Boshier, 1968), 
and the Bialer-Cromwell locus of control scale (Bialer, 1961). Ad- 
visors completed the semantic differential measure of attitudes toward 
people with disabilities described in a previous section. All testing 
was done in groups. Anonymity was maintained using a code to identify 
retesting of the same individual. 

J.A. meets on Monday through Thursday nights with different compan- 
ies functioning each night. People with disabilities (13 from Tennessee 
School for the Blind, 14 from Tennessee Vocational School, 6 from Spencer 
Youth Center, 5 from Tennessee Youth Center and 1 homebound student) 
were placed in companies Monday through Wednesday nights only to provide 
a control group who did not have such contact (the Thursday night 
participants). Only one achiever with a disability was placed in a 
company. The orientation course was given to advisors who would work 
with Monday and Wednesday night companies. Testing was carried at on 
all nights as described above. The tests were administered after the 
orientation was given to the seler+-H groups. Less cooperation was 
obtained from Thursday night adv' so advisor control data is miss- 

ing. 

Results 

Achievers. Table 38 presents separate mean jc:>xes on the four 

Table 38 



Mean Scores for Achif-vers 



Measure 


Pretest 


Post- 


-test 




pre only 


both 


both 


post only 




(N=94) 


(N=43) 


(N=»43) 


(N=29) 


Like Name 


1.90 


1.56 


1.72 


1.88 


SPAI-Self 


22.57 


24.30 


24.58 


2? , 65 


Locus of Control 


16.84 


17.06 


17.26 


15.54 


SPAl-HC 


20.17 


20.43 


16.99 


20.34 



major measures taken on achievf^rs (like name, SPAI-seir, locus of control, 
and SPAI~HC) for those achievers who took the pretest only, the post- 
test only, and the pre and post-tests for those who took both. For 
each of these four measures, four sets of unweighted means analysis-^ 
of variance 'were computed. For each analysis of variance sub*'?cts were 
divided into those who were in a company with a disabled achiever and 
those where no disabled achiever was 'in the company. 

Analyses of variance between pretes-^ed subjects comparing those 
who did anfl did not take^ost-tests shoved few differences. There 
were no main effects for post-test — no post-test or disabled — no dis- 
abled on any of the four measures. However, two interactions showed 
up. On the SPAI-HC, there was a trend toward an interaction between 
these two variables (F=3.55, df=l,133, p<.l). The means are presented 
in Table 39. When there was a person with a disability in the company, 

Table 39 



Mean Pretest SPAl-HC -Scores 





1 

Disabled in Company j No Disabled in Company 

-t 

— — """H 


Took Post-test 


(N=23) (N=20) 

22.09 i 19.7 , 
b ! ab 


No Post-test 


(N=77) j (N-17) 

17.22- — i- 23.12, 
a b 



Note. — Scores with a subscript in common do not differ signifi- 



cantly pol (LSD3^y^20^-^3> iSDi7^23'^-49, LSD^.^ ^^=3.79, LSDjq 23=4.35, 
LSD2Q yY~3.5l^ LSD23 yy~3.36). 

those given only pretests had less positive attitudes. On the SPAI- 
self, there was also a significant interaccion between these two variables 
(F=4.57, df -1,133, p<.05). The means are presented in Table 40. When 
no disabled achievers were in the companies, achievers who took the 
pretest only expressed less positive attitudes about themselves. 



For post- test subjects and those v^ho were^pre and post-tested, the 
information on whether or not a disabled achiever was in the company was 
available. Subjects wb^ were only pretested were divided based on (' ' 
of the week since most but not all companies on Monday through Wednesday 
included disabled achievers, and more exact information was not available. 
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Tablf 40 
Mean Pretest SPAI-Self Scores 



! ! 

! Disabled in Companyj 


No Disabled in Company 




(N=23) 


(N=20) 


Took Post-test 1 


22.87 ^ 
ab 


25.05, 

D 




(N=77) 


(N=17) 


No Post-test 


25.73 

b 

1 


19.41 

a 



Note , — Means with a subscript in common do not differ significantly 



p<.05 (LSDj^7^20"^-3^» LSD3^7^23'=5.22, LSDj^^ 7^=3.92, LSD2Q 23"^-°^' 
I^SD23,77=3.92). 

Analyses between post-tested subjects comparing those who did and 
did not take pretests also showed few differences. There were no main 
effects or interactions for like name, SPAI-self, or SPjfi-HC. On locus 
of control, those post-tested achievers who had taken pretests (X=17.21) 
were significantly more internal (F=7.0'), df=l,68, p<.05) than those only 
post-tested (X=15.54). 

Analyses of variance comparing those v.ho only took pretests and 
those who only took post-tests showed no significant differences (•nain 
effects or interactions) on any of the measures* 

The final set of analyses of variance was of the form subjects 
(disabled-no disabled X advisors with course-no course) X trials — 
pre-post. There were no significant effects for either of the self- 
esteem measures (SPAI-self and like name) or for locus of control. 
That is, achievers did not change in self-esteem or locus of control 
between pre anJ post-tests. 

On the SPAI-HC, there was a significant main effect for trials 
(F=4.71, df=l,39,_p<.05). Achievers showed less positive attitudes 
on post-testing (X=16.99) than on pretesting ()?=20.43). In addition, 
there was a trend toward an interaction of all three variables — whether 
a disabled achiever was in company, whether advisor was given a training 
course, and trials — (F=3.98, df5=l,39, p^.l). The means corresponding to 
this interaction are shown in Table 41. Significant decreases in posi- 
tive attitude from pretest to post-test ocoirred for all gx-oups except 
those where no disabled were in the company and the advisor had been 
given a course. Achievers in a company where there was a disabled 
achiever and the advisors had been given a training course had signi- 
ficantly less positive attitudes on post-testing than all other achiev- 
ers, although they did not differ significantly on ' pretesting. 
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Table 41 
Mean SPAI-HC Score 



Achievers who were Retested 





No Disabled 


in Company 


Disabled in Company 




Advi sor 


Advisor 


Advisor 


Advisor 




No Course 


Course 


No Course 


Course 


Pretest 


21.43,^ 




23. lid 




Post-test ' 

• 


16.86|j 


21.15 , 

cd 




9.8a 


Cell Size ! 

i 


.N=7 


N=13 


N=18 


N=5 



Note. — Means with a subscript in common do not differ significantly 



p<.l (LSD5=5.29, LSD5^7=5.04, LSD7=4.45, LSD5^i3=4.45, LSD>^^i8=4.24, 

LSD^^ 3^3=3. 95, LSD^^^^g^^- 78, LSDi3=3.28, LSDi3^i8=3.02, LSDi8=2.77). 

To provide another means of interpreting the data, for people who 
took both pre and post-test, thp number of subjects who increased, re- 
mained the same and decreased was computed for each of the measures. 
This data is presented in Table 42. Separate Chi squares computed for 

Table 42 

Junior Achievers Changes 
From Pretest to Post-test 







Like Name 


SPAI-Self 


SPAI-HC 


Locus 
of Control 


No Disabled 
in Company 


Decreased 
Unchanged 
Increased 


4C20^) 
12(60%) 
4(20%) 


9(45%) 
4(20%) 
7(35%) 


8(40%) 
4(20%) 
8(40%) 


6(30%) 
4(20%) 
10(50%) 


Disabled 
.n Company 


Decreased 
Unchanged 
Increased 


2(9%) 
15(65%) 
6(26%) 


11(48%) 
3(13%) 
9(39%) 


1 

12(52%) 

6(26%) 

5(22%) 




7(30%) 

6(26%) 

10(43%) 
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each of the four measures showed no significant difference in pattern 
whether or not the achiever was in a companj' with a disabled achiever. 



Advisors. The semantic differential is scored to provide three 
major measures indicative of attitude toward people ^ith disability — 
mean scale rating for each disability category and scale, distance from 
self for each disability category and scale, and generalized distance 
for each disability concept summed over scale. Table 43 presents the 
mean scores for advisors who took the pretest only, the post-test only, 
and the pre and post-tests for those v/ho took both. In the table, 
mean scale rating and distance from self are averaged over scale and 
category, and generalized distance is averaged over disability concepts. 

Table 43 



Mean Scores for Advisors 



Measure 


Pretest 
pre only both 


Post- 
both 


-test 
post only 




(N=34) 


(N=19) 


(N=19) 


(N=ll) 


Mean Scale Rating 


4.45 


4.51 


4.29 


4.14 


Distance From Self 


-2.00 


-1.66 


-2.27 


-1.78 


Generalized Distance 


5.61 

1 


5.25 


6.51 


5.94 



For each of the three measures four analyses of variance were com- 
puted analogous to '*'hose described for achievers. For mean scai.e rating 
and distance from self, scale (e.g., evaluation, potency) and category 
(e.g.^ blind, cerebral palsy) were included as factors. Main effects for 
category and scale and interactions between these two variables have been 
found in previous use of this instrument as already described* These 
are generally complex and provide information about the structure of 
attitudes. Similar findings from J. A. advisors' data will not be dis- 
cussed at this time except as they interact with the factors under major 
consideration here. 

As previously mentioned, little data waG available from Thursday 
night advisors who were to serve as control subjects since disabled 
achievers were not assigned to Thursday night comoariies. All advisors 
were, thus, considered to be in companies with disabled achieverjs; in 
several instances where this was not the case, advisors* data were 
omitted. 

There were no significant differences on any of the measures between 
the pretests of those advisors who did and didn't take post-tests or 
between the post-tests of those advisors who did and didn't take pretests. 

Analyses of variance comparing the pre and post-tests of those taking 
only one test showed significant differences. Mean scale ratings were 
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si_gnificanlly lower (r=6.02, (]f=l,43, pV05) for llu* pust-lest group 
(X=4.14) liian for tiJOh»- only pretest (h1 (V=4.4rO. Ihcn^o wore no signi- 
fioam dirfcrrnces between these groups ';n disfance from self or gpn- 
o>*alr/ecl d islarjce. 

^ ^ Analys(»s of varianc* oom^^aring i)ro and pt)Hl-ti\sis of tbohc advisors 
^ who were rt*testfd showed changes, ior mean scale rating, there was a 

main effect for trials (F=11.31, df=l,iH, p<.0}\. Advisors snov^d less 
positive atrlfudes on post-testing (X=4,29) tha on pretesting; (X=4.5l). 
There was also a significant interaction (r=4,37, df=4,72, p<.Ol) of 
trials X scale. The means corresponding to this interaction are shown 
in Table 44. The decrease in positive attitude is only significant for 

lable 44 

Mean Scale Value 

Advisors Retested 



Scales 





Activity 


Evaluation 


Potency 


Understand- 
ability 


Social 
Stimulus 
Value 


Pretest 


4.17 , 

cd 






4-40abc 


4.793 


Post- test 


4.19cd 


4-46abc 


4-47abc 


3.97d 


4.35bcd 



Note. — Means with a subscript in common do not differ significantly 



p<,i (LSD3^9=.4). For p<.05, LSD^^g^.SlS. 

nnderstandability and social stimulus value. There was also a signifi- 
cant trials main effect (F=8.95, df=l,18, fK.Ol) for distance from self. 
Disabilit-y categories were rated as more distant from self on post-test- 
ing (X=-2.27) than on pretesting (^=-1.66). Generalized distance was 
also significantly greater (F«6.66, df=l,18 p<.05) on post-^testing 
(X=6.51) than on pretesting 

For generalized distance, the number of people who increased or 
decreased was computed. Assuming that by chance 50% would fall in each 
group, the signi-ficance level of each proportion was computed (Bruning 
and Kintz, 1968, p. 197-198). The data are presented in Table 45. For 
5 of the 15 concepts, the proportion of advisors rating the concepts as 



On^ instance where scores remained the same was included among de- 
creases. 
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more distani was significantly hi^h^-r than would be oxppctnd by chance. 
On aJJ but o.ip of thf 15 concepts, half nr mon- of the advisors ratod 
the concppt as morn distant on post-testing. Ther^^ were no differences 
on any of ih'* ihroo measures between advisors who did and didn't nxf»ive 
an orir-ntai ion couroe. Their pretest attitudes didn't differ, nor did 
they differentially change attitudes. 

Discussion 

A chievers . Contrary to expectation, achievers showed less positive 
attitudes toward people with disabilities on the SPA I following J. A. 
experience. This did not differ significantly depending on whether or 
not the achiever was in a company with a di, ^bled achiever. However, 
on post-testing, the least positive attitudes seem to be expressed by 
those with disabled achievers in the company (X=15.48) compared to those 
with no.4isabled achiever in the company (X=18.51). This is evident in 
the more complex three-way interaction including whether or not company 
advisors had an orientation course. The largest (^'"^crease on post-testing, 
was in the group where a disabled achiever was in the company and the 
advisor had taken a course.. The group where the advisor had taken a 
course but there was no disabled achiever in the company actually in- 
creased in positive ^''titude (although the difference was not signi- 
^ficant). 

This does not appear to be merely a testing efi.ot since there was 
£l 'liff^rence between mean post-test scores for these 

achieve. 5 and the post-test scores of achi??ver8 who were not pretested. 
However, the post-test scoret* of those subjects not pretested do appear 
to be higher, so the effect may be partially an artifact of retesting. 
It may also be that experience leads to a more* fMlistic view , of people 
with disabilities, and this raay^appear as a more negative attitude on 
tests. 

The fact that there were no significant changes from pre ro post- 
test on any of the other variables lends rJditional weight to the ar- 
gument that the SPAI-HC drop was mo^e than a testing artixact. 

Two differences between pretest scores of achievers who were and 
were not post-tested deserve comment. Subjects aot post-tested in com- 
panies with a disabled achiever had less po8it:lve pretest' attitudes 
•chan those who were post-tested. Sinpe most of the people who were not 
post-tested had dropped out of J. A., this suggests that some achievers 
with negative attitudes toward people with disabilities may have dropped 
out because of these negative attitudes when assigned to a company with 
a disabled achiev?r. Another iteresting drop-out phenomenon is suggested 
by pretest .SPAI-self data. Achievers who were not post-rested and had no 
disabled in the company had less positive attitudes about themselves. 
These achievers wno were not post-tested -may have dropped out of the 



Exact data was not available on whether achievers were merely losent or 
had dropped out, since we had retained anonymity during initial testing. 
However, a number of aci;ievers do drop out of the program so it is be- 
lieved that most of our subject loss is due to this group. Anonymitj? 
also precluded attempts at follow-'up testing of absent achievers. 
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program because J. A. offers a competitLvcr atmosphere and those who re- 
main muftt be self-confident and feel competent in order to compete. 
When there is a disabled achiever in the company, vhe less confident 
people may feel more secure and remain in the company because, compared 
to the disabled achiever, they may feel competent. 

Since all of this drop-out data explanation is post-^hoc, further 
p 'idence is necessary to draw firm conclusions. Replication of the 
effect where the actual J. A. drop-outs versus absentees are known would 
be necessary. In addition, some means of following up drop-outs to try 
to get at their reasons might further enlighten the data. 

Finally, the fact that post-tested achievers who were pretested had 
a more internal locus of control than those not pretested is difficult 
to explain. Subjects not pretested either joined J. A. late or wer^ 
absent from our initial testing session. Since internals are more likely 
to take action in a situation (Lef court, 1966), they may have been more 
likely to join J. A. early. 

Advisors. As predicted, advisors rated disabilities more negatively 
Oil post-test than on pretest. This showed up in all three scores on the 
semantic differential — lower mean scale ratings, greater distance from 
self, and greater generalized distance. In addition, non-parametric 
data on generalized distance showed a large number of advisors rating 
disabilities as more distant. As in the case of the achievers, this 
negativity may be a more realistic attitude on the part of the advisors. 
These changes occurred primarily on the understandability and social 
stimulus value scales. The^latter consists of items on which working 
with disabled achievers would have given the advisors information. 

Similarly, in comparing those advisors who were pretested only to 
those who were post-tested only, those who only took the post-test had 
lower mean scale ratings. This helps establish that the previously 
reported increase in negative attitudes is not just a testing effect. 

S ummary . Thus, there is an indication that advisors and achievers 
express more negative attitudes towards people with disabilities after 
contact with disabled achievers. It is suggested that this may indicate 
more realistic attitudes, and thus, is not necessarily a oad result 
of the program. 

There is some indication that the Outlook Nashville orientation 
course has an effect, but the ramifications are less clear. There were 
differences in attitude change for achievers dependent on whether their 
advisors had a course and whether a disabled achiever was in the company. 
However, there were no differences between advisors who did or didn^t 
take the course, so the course has no direct effects on attitudes as 
measured here. There is, thus, no evidence that an orientation course 
is necessary in continuation of this program. 

There was no support for the proposition that more positive self 
attitudes are related to acceptance of people with disabilities. 

These data alone are not sufficient to evaluate the experimental 
program. Observational data have been collected and are reported in a 
later section. This should provide further information on outcomes of 
the program. 
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Comparison of Groups on Distance From Self by Category and Scale 

In work with summer park program Lookouts described in an earlier 
section, an interesting relationship was found between the understanda- 
bility and evaluation factors on distance from Self, such that the less 
distant from Self each category of disability was found to be on under- 
standability, the less distant it was on the evaluation factor. This 
suggests that knowledge about and experience with the handicapped may 
lead to greater acceptance and more positive evaluations of the handi- 
capped. To test whether this relationship holds up across groups of '*" 
subjects, three groups were compared: experienced Lookouts rN=24), 
high school students from Father Ryan High School (N=143), and adult 
advisors in Junior Achievement companies (N=57). Graphs were- drawn 
plotting the distance from Self on activity, potency, understandability, 
and social stimulus value against the scores on evaluation. Separate 
graphs first were drawn for each category of disability showing the 
relationships between these factors for the three different groups 
(Figures 13-22), and then a summary graph was drawn showing only the 
evaluation and understandability scores for all categories and ail three 
groups (Figure 12). 

The summary graph shows the relationships between the three groups 
and the nine categories when understandability is plotted against evalua- 
tion. Three different clusters of categories can be readily seen. The 
first consists of only one category: "Most People I Know." This cate- 
gory was consistently rated more understandable than Self, and except 
for the J.A. advisors, rated more good or beautiful than Self. Advisors 
rated most people as just slightly less good or beautiful than Self. The 
second cluster consists of four categories: orthopedic, sensory, cosme- 
tic, and communication disabilities. These are the disabilities which 
might be considered most common or familiar to these subjects. They 
—are, in general, rated less understandable and less good or beautiftil 
than Self. The third cluster includes handicapping conditions of the 
cerebral palsy type, habitual criminals, juvenile offenders, and a 
category called "The person with whom I am most uncomfortable." These 
are persons who are generally considered socially unacceptable by most 
people, and those with very visible and rather bizarre physical char- 
acteristics, and they are rated as most distant from Self on both eval- 
uation and understandability. 

The most noticeable difference between groups is seen in the greater 
mean distance from Self on understandability and evaluation for the J. A. 
advisors. On all categories of disability' the advisors showed greater 
distance on both these factors than did either of the other 1-wo groups. 
On all nine categories the high school students were more distant from 
Self on evaltiation than were the Lookouts, but this relationship was 
not consistent on understandability. On some categories the students^ 
understandability scores were almost identical to those of the Lookouts. 
On some they were slightly less distant from Self, and on others slightly 
more distant froai Self than were the Lookouts. 

The finding reported earlier (that the more negative the evaluation 
rating the more negative the understandability rating) seems to hold up 
across groups. The differences in the ratings for the three groups may 
be accounted for in the differences in the three groups themselves. The 
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Figure 12 
Distance From Self 




Figure 13 
Distance From S9lf -Cerebral Palsy 
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Figure 14 

Distance From Self-Most People I Know 
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Figure 15 

Distance From Self-juvenile Offender 
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Figure 16 



Distance From Self-Habitual Criminal 
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Figurp 17 

Distance From Self-PerRon With Whom I Am Uncomfortable 
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Figure V) 
Distance From Seli-Sensory 
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Figure 19 
Distance From Self-<;ommunication 
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Figure 20 
Distance From Self-Orthopedic 
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Figure 21 
Distance From Self-Cosmetic 
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Figure 22 
hfean Scale Rating-Self 
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mean ago for the experienced Lookouts was IS. 4 years; foi' the high school 
students 16.9; for the advisors 34.0. The groups also differed in the 
amount and kind of contact they had with handicapped persons. The 
Lookouts are volunteers who have had a great deal of contact with persons 
with various kinds of disabilities. About 40% of the Father Ryan 
students had expressed an interest in becoming Lookouts and doing vol- 
unteer work with the handicapped, while 60% expressed no such interest. 
The J. A. advisors, on the other hand, cannot be considered volunteers 
be^-^ause they had no part in the decision to place handicapped young 
people in their companies, although they have in some cases supervised 
companies which included handicapped persons. 
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Volunteers 



Recruiting High School Volunteers 

It has boen suggested by ecological psychologists (Barker, ll^6o) 
that the best way to remedy the problems of the handicapped is for them 
to become part of the normal community, thereby diminishing their social 
isolacion. It is felt that if ''normal," or non^handicapped , people 
are brought into a comfortable setting v;ith the handicapped, imitation 
and modelling would result out of the desire of the handicapped to fit 
in, with the normals being used as change agents. In an attempt to 
develop a resource of enthusiastic volunteers to work in such settings, 
the staff of Father Ryan High School allowed a member of the Ou^-look 
Nashville staff to enter their school, giving a series of lectures and 
discussions, and setting up field work experiences for junior and senior 
students through religion classes. 

It was planned to give enough information to students so that they 
would be able to work in field situations with handicapped people. The 
frequent complaint of students that their general academic preparation 
lacks relevance was taken into consideration, and it was hoped that they 
would see this experience as relevant field experience. Members of the 
Outlook Nashville staff entered the school as auxiliary teachers repre- 
senting an organization whose basic role was dispensing information to 
and for handicapped people and organizing social clubs where the princi- 
pal goal was socialization of the handicapped through interaction 
between the handicapped and non-handicapped. 

The motivation of the students varied. Some seemed o"hly to want 
to get out of their regular classroom work. Others wore interested in 
findiiig out about themselves through weekly group dynamics discussions 
and by role-playing their interpersonal problems in the field setting. 
A few saw the project as a way to learn about social services, special 
education, or rehabilitation psychology as possible career goals. Some 
of the students wanted to obtain grade credit for their involvement and 
were willing to write reports for their instructors if grades were given 
as reinforcement. 

The success of this venture was disappointing and the results less 
than expected. Weaknesses should be pinpointed so that others may learn 
from the experience. First, Outlook Nashville lacked the funds to ade- 
quately supervise relevant field work experience for the approximately 
140 students potentially involved. Field work settings in this case 
were social clubs within churches that could not bear the massive en- 
trance of students because of their desire to maintain equal numbers of 
handicapped and non-handicapped persons and to approximate a one-to- 
one relationship between them. The students, in these numbers, would 
seriously upset this balance in favor of the non-handicapped. Another 
problem arose from the location? and meeting times of the WiT Clubs 
and the lack of transportation to and from those meetings. Father Ryan 
depended upon Outlook Nashville to provide the settings, bat could not 
offset the financial or situational weaknesses. 
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Since it was impossible to set up convenient field-work settings for 
ail the participants, apathy soon developed and students began to drop 
out. 7ho Outlook staff movfd more and more towai'ds an academic model 
of teaching — that is, to teach more and '^f ieid-work'' less — and the 
result was a fas t declining time-input curve for the involved students. 
The students were trained in v;hat to do with the handicapped, but lacked 
the fif-ld experience in socialization which would have brought their 
training into better focus. 

Outlook Nashville is only a small connecting service for the handi- 
capped, and is not a backbone of the field teaching process. We feel 
that in this experiment we have touched a major weakness in the educa- 
tional process: the lack of relevant field work learning as a moti- 
vating force for the young non-handicapped person who could, in more 
ideal circumstances, contribute significantly to the socialization of 
the handicapped and to moving them out into the mainstream of community 
life. An investigation needs to be conducted into possible ways of 
soliciting financial and supervisory support from other community groups 
to better implement field work experiences for senior high school students. 

Father Ryan Volunteers 

Recently, increased attention has been paid to characteristics of 
individuals who volunteer to work in service programs. Most of the work 
has been in the context of mental health volunteers. This study attempt- 
ed to see if the relationships found for mental health volunteers hold 
for orher volunteers, specifically people who volunteer to work with 
people with disabilities. Since there are many parallels between these 
kinds of volunteer work (e.g., the people with whom one works are 
stigmatized and the kinds of work required are similar), it was assumed 
that volunteer characteristics would be similar. 

Generalized expectancy for control of reinforcement (i.e,^ beliefs 
regarding the relationship between one's behavior and consequences), 
whether one*s beliefs are generally internal (outcomes are contingent 
on behavior) or external (outcomes are dependent on fate, chance or 
luck), seems relevant to taking action. It has been shown that wi'Jling- 
ness to take part '\i attempts to change the environment are more likely 
to be made by these with internal rather than external beliefs (Gore 
and Rotter, 1963; Strickland, 1965; Lefcourt, 1966). More specifically 
relevant is Becknan's (1972) study comparing volunteers at a mental 
hospital with control subjects (college students) who did not have con- 
tact with mental patients. Mental health volunteers were significantly 
more internal as measured by Rotter's Internal-External Locus of Control 
Scale (1966), However, Hersch, Kulik, and Scheibe (1969), using the 
same scale, found no difference in I^E scores between Connecticut Service 
Corps volunteers who spend the summer working with chronic mental pa- 
tients and a control group of college summer school students. 

Attitude toward the population to be served should alco affect 
volunteering. However, Beckman (1972) predicted that volunteers would 
present more favorable airtitudes on the opinions about Mental Illness 
Scale (OMI), but found a significant difference between volunteers and 
nonvolunteers on only one subscale. Fischer (1971), however, found 
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that volunteers for a companionship program with mental hospital patients 
expressed mor(» benign beliefs about mental patients than nonvolunteer 
college classmates. The correlation between beliefs about patients 
and volunteering was only .18; however, when the sample was divided into 
favorable, neutral and unfavorable subgroups, significantly higher 
correlations between volunteering and olher attitudes occurred for the 
neutral group, 

•'Thus, attitudes and beliefs appeared to interact non- 
linearly with volunteering. Evidently, beliefs about 
patients per se had little bearing on the other variables 
studied...; but perhaps the beliefs scale represented a 
personality dimension that mediated variations in the 
attitude-intent relationship (Fischer, 1971, p, 344).^^ 

Of the demographic, variables measured (sex, birth order, religion, 
and social class) only sex was significantly related to volunteering in 
rischer's (1971) sample. Women showed a greater inclination to vol- 
unteer. RecloTian's (1972) nonvolunteers did not come from the identical 
population as the volunteers, so it is difficult to look at demographic 
factors. However, the volunteers were primarily (77%) female, while the 
nonvolunteers were split (56% female). Hersch et al's (1969) volunteers, 
similarly, were primarily (78%) female while females were slightly in 
the minority (46%) among nonvolunteers. 

Feelings of competence are also relevant in the decision to vol- 
unteer, Kazdin and Bryan (1971) found that subjects told they were 
competent, irrespective of the ta'sk relevance of the competence, were 
more likely to volunteer to donate blood. Self-esteem is a "measure of 
general feelings of competence, so it was expected that people with 
higher self-esteem would be more likely to volunteer service. 

Thus, in this study, measures of demographic data, self-esteem, 
internal-external locus of control, and attitudes toward people with 
disabilities were obtained from a population of students from which 
volunteers were solicited. It was expected that as compared to non- 
volunteers, volunteers would (1) have higher self-esteem, (2) be more 
internal, (3) express more positive attitudes toward people with 
disabilities, and (4) contain a higher proportion of females. 

Method 

Subjects . Five classes containing 157 students (119 males and 
38 females) at a Catholic high school served as subjects in the study. 
Sixty-one of these subjects volunteered to work with people with disabil- 
ities. 

Procedure , Two graduate students went to five high school classes, 
described Outlook Nashville's program, and requested that students sign 
up to be Lookouts. Lookouts are given training and then asked to become 
"friends** of people with disabilities through telephone conversations, 
home visits, and attendance at social-recreational clubs sponsored by 
local churches. The methods of presentation of program information 
differed for different groups. 

Several weeks later, one of the same graduate students, accompanied 
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by two other women, returned to the five classrooms and tested the stu- 
dents. The instruments used included: (1) the Rosenberg (1965) self- 
esteem .scale, (2) a second measure of self-esteem in which respondents 
are asked to indicate how much they like their first name (Boshier, 1968), 
(3) the Bialer-Cromwell locus of control scale (Bialer, 1961), (4) rhe 
Spatial Paralogic Attitude Inventory (SPAI) to measure attitudes toward 
disabilities, (5) a semantic differential measure of attitudes toward 
people with disabilities, and (6) demographic information including age, 
sex, birth order., and social class. 

Results 

Volunteers were compared to nonvolunteers on the scales and demo- 
graphic data (see Table 46). The only significant difference was for 

Table 46 

Mean Score Comparisons 



Variable" 


Volunteers 


Non- 
Volunteers 


t 




(Ns6l) 


(N=93) 




Rosenberg self-esteem 


3.15 


3.23 


-.20 


Like Name self-esteem 


3.54 


1.91 


-1.73* 


SPAI attitude to HC 


22.75 


20.20 


1.51 


Bialer I-E 


16.38 


16.76 


-1.10 


Sex (Female^l, Male=0) 


.38 


.16 


3.11** 


Age 


16.75 


16.99 


-1.79* 


Socioeconomic Status 


62.57 


58.69 


1.11 


Number of Children in Family 


4.79 


5.19 


-.98 


Birth Order 


1.89 


1.85 


1.33 



*p<:.l, df=152 
**p4:.01, df=:152 



sex, with more females proportionally among volunteers. The difference 
in self-esteem, measured by liking for one^s first name, approached 
significance, with nonvolunteers more positive than volunteers. Non- 
volunteers were also slightly older than volunteers. 

The relation of volunteering and attitudes expressed on the semantic 
differential was investigated using an analysis of variance of the type 
subject (volunteer) X scale X category for mean scale ratings (see 
Table 47); There were three groups comprising the variable volunteer- 
ing — those who signed up to volunteer, those who showed up at a training 
course, and all other students. There were significant main effects for 
scale and category. Evaluation (4.96) was rated higher than the other 
four dimensions — activity (4^49), potency (4.68), understandaoility (4.52) 
and social stimulus value (4.58) — which didn^t differ from each other 
(LSD3^43=.27). Most People I Know (6.08) and the Self (5.69) were rated 
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Table 47 



Analysis of Variance 
Mean Scale Ratings 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Volunteering (A) 


2 


16.19 


1.56 


S(A) 


140 


10.39 




Category (B) 


9 


152.79 


34.47** 


AB 


18 


1.73 


.39 


S(B) 


1260 


4.43 




Scale (C) 


4 


19.27 


10.03* 


AC 


8 


.64 


.33 


S(A)C 


560 


1.92 




BC 


36 


14.52 


14.02** 


ABC 


72 


.83 


.80 


S(A)BC 


5040 


1.04 





Note, — The df=l,140 for all comparisons since the Gaiser^Greenhouse 
correction for repeated measures analyses of variance was used. 



*p<01 
-*p<.001 



significantly higher (LSD]^43=.42) than the other categories. Juvenile 
offenders (3.84) were rated lowest although they didn't differ signifi- 
cantly from habitual criminals (3.87), mobility disorders (3.91) or 
Person With Whom I'm Uncomfortable (4.09). The other disabilities 
were rated as intermediate — orthopedic (4.69), cosmetic (4.84), sensory 
(4.79), and communication (4.64). There was also a significant scale 
X category interaction. The means are presented in Table 48. The Self 
and Most People I Know are rated high on all scales. Habitual criminal 
and juvenile offender are consistently rated low except on activity. 

Following Fischer (1971), students were divided into those dis- 
playing positive, neutral, and negative attitudes toward people with 
disabilities on the SPAI. Correlations between volunteering and the 
other measures were computed for each subgroup.-'"^ The ^^ly significant 
correlation was between sex and volunteering for those wrCh positive 
attitudes (r-.32). The comparable correlations were lower and not 
significant for those with neutral (r=,22) and negative (r». 13)- attitudes. 

Discussion ^ , 

Once again, no relation was found between internal-external locus 
of control and volunteering. A different measure was used, which may 



Only those subjects who completed all questionnaires, including the 
semantic differential, were included in this analysis. 
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fxplain the discrepancy between this and Becknan^s (W72) results; 
however, Hersch et al, (1969) did use thf^ same scale as Bocknan and like- 
v;ise found no difference. Further work needs to be done to dctormine the 
kind of activities in which internal locus of control increases the 
probability of participation. 

Volunteers expressed slightly more positive attitudes toward 
people with disabilities than nonvolunteers , but the difference was 
not significant. No differences in attitude between volunteers and 
nonvolunteers were expressed on the semantic differential. Likewise, 
volunteers did not express higher self-esteem on either measure. There 
was a trend toward higher esteem from nonvolunteers only on the ''like 
name." Thus, some factors other than self-esteem, attitude, or ex- 
pectancy regarding control are related to who helps. 

As in previous research, females were more likely to volunteer. 

It seems that a simple description of who helps in terms of a 
personality type or general attitudes are not forthcoming. Further 
in depth work along the lines carried out by Rosenhan (1970) in inter- 
viewing civil rights workers may prove more fruitful in studying vol- 
unteers. 

The Training of Volunteers 
In TechrTiques of Behavior Modification 

Training courses that prepare volunteers for social contact with 
persons having a wide range of handicapping mental and/or physical 
conditions emphasize the desirability of horizontal relationships 
between volunteers and handicapped persons. The new volunteers, however, 
ar»^ de.stined to become highly "significant others" to their handi- 
capped friends. Everything they say, do, or think will become a. model 
thaf^liandicapped persons around them will strive to emulate. This pro- 
ject vsas uridertaken to determine whether appropriate training could 
prepare volunteers to deal efficiently, effectively, and constructively 
with the astounding amount of powe^ these ''horizontal" relationships 
force upon them. 

Handicapped persons often display a great deal of dependence on 
volunteers who become their friends. This dependence is most clearly 
emotiPQjjal in nature, but there is also a physical dependence present in 
many situation.^ (e.g., with quadriplegics). The existence of this de- 
pendence means, in the terminology of reinforcement theory, that volun- 
teers become strong reinforcing agents. They possess powerful rewards, 
and they can determine the schedule of delivery of those rewards. Vol- 
unteers with a strong worlcing knowledge of behavior modification would 
be well prepared not only to cope with the sometimes overwhelming depend- 
ency demands of handicapped persons but also to use this aspect of the 
relationship constructively. Volunteers who patronize handicapped 
P'/rsons perpetuate their depenrlency needs; volunteers who selectively 
reward handicapped persons for independent, self-sufficient, and mature 
behaviors can rapidly dissolve those needs and minimize their feelings of 
worthlessness. 

In addition to the handicapped youngsters and adults already 
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participating in Outlook activities, it was felt that selected younger 
clif rts (ages 16-21) of Tennessee^s Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
lion (DVR) could bonefit substantially from such increasing self-suffi- 
i^jcncy and its concomitant risp of self-(»steem. Client '^motivation'* 
has long boon a problem for vocational rohabilitation professionals, 
bi:^ records of the use of behavior modification with such cases has 
oco!! excellent (cf . , Coodkin, 1966; Meycrson, Kerr, and Michael, 1967); 
other clients lack adequate social and/or behavioral skills even to re- 
main in VR training programs. When we consider (a) the manpower short- 
atJe presently being felt in virtually every helping profession and (b) 
t^iat there is no profession established to socialize those persons who 
K*?ec1 such services, we have more than enough compelling reasons to look 
se.^-'.ously for ways to train and utilize volunteer manpower. Previous 
investigators had reported the use of volunteer college students in 
programs of applied behavior modification (Davison, 1965; Meyer son, 
Kerr, Michael, 1967; Tharp and Wetzel, 1969). This project therefore 
sought to demonstrate that a volunteer agency could recruit, train, and 
coordinate a sufficient cadre of volunteers to deliver certain rehabili- 
tative services to VR clients. 

The pilot phase of the project began in November, 1970, with a 
training course in the principles of behavior modification for the nine 
Vanderbilt undergraduates who had volunteered. A training manual for 
hospital attendants working on token economy psychiatric wtrds (Heap, 
1970) was adapted to apply to VR clients, and the revised manual became 
the text for each training cycle. The training sessions were conducted 
by the principal investigator, a graduate clinical psychology student 
and a consultant experienced with behavior modification. 

As training proceeded, efforts were coiitinued to secure sufficient 
client referrals from DVR^ Some years previously DVR had referred 
several clients to Outlook for training in routine office skills. Since 
they were dissatisfied at that time with the unstructured, conversa- 
tional way- In which the training was handled, a key DVR official was 
reluctant to allow counselors to refer clients to Outlook. This severely 
hampered the progress of the pilot phase of the project and eventually 
resulted in the termination of the entire project, although several 
other DVR personnel showed enthusiasm for it. By the time five clients 
had been referred to Outlook, the fall semester had ended and several 
volunteers had dropped out of the program because of boredom. This 
attrition created problems with the collection of post-training data 
from volunteers. 

A second training cycle was begun in February, 1971, in which nine 
new volunteers joined the five already-trained volunteers who had been 
willing to wait for client referrals. Active client contact began in 
March, 1971, and 77 hours of direct volunteer-client interaction were 
logged during the months of March, April, and May. Logistical problorr;> 
and the volunteers* lack of practice in the application of what they had 
learned prevented the collection of reliable data on each client* s 
progress, despite the fact that suitable instruments had been deviser^ by 
that tLme for administration to the clients* parents. The referring 
counsi?lor was highly pleaoed with the progress volunteers had made with 
her clients, and her successor continued to supfX)rt the project actively. 
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Thf* sunun^T months w(M-e dfvotod to an evaluation of th^ pilot 
{iro.j^'cl nml f)n»i)arations Cor tlie ne>ct scliool year. Th^ .sp concJusions 
w<T^* ilrawfi: 

1. liffVctivi- training coul*] 'accompli sIh.*(1 in om* month or 
Loss, although tho fi^-st cycle had spanncxl a period of moro than thrt.^fi 
months. 

2. V^ch cycle would havt* to bogin promptly at th** start of a 
sfw»stf.*r ill order for thoro to be enough tiir.9 to collect viable data 
from both volunteers and clients. 

3. It was essential that a formal agreement exist between DVR 
and Outlook Nashville to facilitate a steady flow of client referrals. 

A thesis was written (Wintker, 1971) to provide theoretical under- 
pinnings for the project including an historical review of vocational 
rehabilitation in America and a critical analysis of the way in which 
Tennessee* s DVR was at that time implementing important passages of 
recent federal legislation. A service-delivery system provided by 
Outlook Nashville to DVR was proposed. 

A third training cycle began shortly after the opening of Van- 
derbilt's fall semester. Eight new volunteers joined a nucleus of five 
others that had returned from the spring semester. One of the new 
volunteers was a graduate student who was obtaining field experience 
required by-the Vanderbilt Divinity School. During the one-month train- 
ing session'a formal proposal was submitted to the Tennessee DVR. At 
the same time, one counselor did his best to line up referrals even 
before any official agreement existed. Despite his considerable efforts, 
however, only one viable client became involved with the project. When • 
no formal action was taken on the Outlook proposal, and word was receive 
from Washington that the grant supporting the project was not to be 
renewed for its third and final year, the project was terminated at the 
end of 1971. 

In the course of one calendar year, three training cycles had 
trained 25 volunteers in the principles and procedures of behavior 
modification. Well over 120 hours of direct volunteer-client inter- 
action had been logged. In addition to this, one Master* s thesis and 
five undergraduate honors papers have been written and a graduate 
student gained practicum experience. The project certainly did not fail 
because volunteer workers are unable to deliver meaningful services to 
handicapped persons. It is believed that the enthusiasm with which vol- 
unteers continued to enter the project and with which DVR counselors and 
supervisors heralded the project as a much-needed service-delivery 
system was fatally dampened by official forces beyond the control of 
the project *s administrators. 

Peabody Students 

UndPr the supervision of Martha Carroll, a graduate sti?.dent in 
sp(?cial education working on the research staff, fourteen undergraduiite 
stud(*nts in special education at George Peabody College for Teachers 
spent the fall semester working in pairs with individuals who were 
disabled and approximately the same number worked in a similar manner 
in the fall of 1970. The group was given an orientati)n course by the 
Training Director primarily to acQuaint them with Outlook Nashville. 
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Since these were special education students, the training dealing with 
attitudes toward the handicapped and physical handling of people with 
disabilities (wheelchairs, etc.) was omitted. 

Testing of these students before and after participation in the 
program is reported in the section on testing of volunteers. 

The purpose of the program was to help socialize the disabled 
people with whom students worked. They expanded the environment of the 
disabled by taking them places (e.g., to concerts, the dorm, out to eat) 
and thus, gave them an opportunity to interact in a variety of settings, 
which they might not otherwise have. By providing an example of "appro- 
priate behavior," the students provide models for the handicapped. In 
addition, socialization was accomplished through behavior modification 
techniques. The students involved in the program wrote weekly reports 
of activities and progress of the disabled. 

Research on this program was to have included outcome measures on 
the disabled involved. The plan was to develop and pretest measures 
this year for use in a controlled study of next yearns program. The 
termination of the grant made this unfeasible, so adequate research is 
not available on this program. 

Informal evidence suggests that students and disabled gained from 
the program. Providing course credit for volunteer work helps establish 
incentive and thus, volunteers in this situation provide ongoing 
contact with disabled. It is difficult to get volunteers to give this 
much time without tangible incentive. Record keeping is a major problem 
with volunteers, and again, credit provides the needed incentive so that 
records are kept. The description of the experience with volunteers at 
Father Ryan High School provides a contrasting situation where no credit 
was available and results were quite different. 

There is a problem with using student volunteers on a semester 
basis. What happens to the disabled when the semester is over and they 
are no longer around? No evidence is available on this question. 

A great deal of the success of this effort is due to the supervision 
provided by Martha Carroll. To continue a program like this, close 
supervision is necessary. Volunteer family consultants might be able 
to provide such supervision, but they would have to be willing to put 
in the time and be available to the students. At present. Outlook 
Nashville does not have such family consultant volunteers available. 
They must be recruited if this program or others like it are to be 
viable. There is a possibility that some students from a Vanderbilt 
undergraduate personality course will 'be available as practicum students 
next year. If adequate supervision is available, they could work in 
a manner similar to the special education students discussed here. 

There was a weekly meeting of the Peabody students with the super- 
visor. The meeting provided the opportunity for the students to discuss 
problems, frustrations and accomplishments in relation to their work 
with the handicapped person. The students provided alternatives and 
support for other students. Meetings were not required and the atten- 
dance varied from 46% to 100% with the mean close to 83%. In addition. 
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othor studpnts and faculty members attended those meetings. 

Assessment of Volunteer Recruiting and Training 
I nterview Data 

Of about J 200 persons who had takf»n th(^ orifnlation course bolwcon 
i960^•^nd 1970, 450 had bf»en invo]vc'd with Outlook Nashville programs 
♦ •nough to remain on the mailing list. A sample of approximately 140 
were contacted and interviewed in an attempt to evaluate their helping 
experiences, the effectiveness of the Lookout orientation courses, and 
Vho success of the Outlook Nashville officers use of available voluntfers. 
About twenty of these had taken the orientation course so recently that 
they had not had time to gain experience as volunteers. 1^ few inter- 
views yielded so little useful information that their data were not 
included in this report. 

T he Volunteer Population 

Of the 117 interviews included in this summary, 100 were with 
females, and 17 with males. Forty volunteers were married and 77 were 
either still single or widowed. The ages ranged from 11 years to over 
60, with 67% falling in the range from 11 to 29 years of age. Over 
fifty percent were still in school, most of them in junior or senior 
high school. About one-fourth were housewives, about 10% were employed 
full-time, and the remainder were either retired or working only part- 
time. 

Program Entry 

Most of the volu' tutors had learned about Outlook Nashville through 
their church or school, another civic organization. Outlook Nashville 
publicity, or from friends or family. Thirty-six percent had taken the 
orientation course during 1969, 1970, or 1971, another thirty-six 
percent in 1966, 1967, or 1968, and twenty-one percent had taken it 
earlier than that. Eight had never taken the course although they were 
or had been involved in volunteer work^ 

Sixty-two stated that they wero* naw available for volunteer work 
in some amounts and under some conditions; 63 reported that they were 
currently doing volunteer work either for Outlook Nashville or for some 
other agency; 63 have volunteered in the past, but for various reasons 
were not currently volunteering. Twenty-four had never done volunteer 
work, half of these explaining th6 . they were never given the opportunity 
to do so, the other half stating that although they were given the 
opportunity, they chose not to do so. 

The most frequent types of volunteer work done were involvement in 
one of the TNT Clubs as sponsors or Lookouts, c^^unseling and visiting 
with the handicapped or their families, work in the summer Parks Programs, 
arts and crafts instruction, telephone-TV pals, office work at Outlook 
Nashville, babysitting, and providing transpor^tation to various programs. 

When asked about the types of handicaps they worked with, several 
listed specifically the mentally retarded, the physically crippled, the 
deaf, the blind, the aged, and the emotionally disturbed. Most, however, 
had worked with people with several different types of disabilities. 
Slightly more than half had involved others (a family member, friend, or 
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other Lookout) in the helping activiuy, as Oul-' ^ NashvJJle recommends, 
especially on the first few visits or activitit 

Two of those interviewed were themselves handicapped in some wa> . 
and 21 had family members who were handicapped. 

Several questions were asked to specifically evaluate the orienta- 
tion courses. Two people could not remember the coui-se well enough to 
evaluate it; two felt that the course had not helped them in their work; 
92 felt that they were aided in their volunteer work by the information 
given in the course. Thirty-two felt that they needed More information 
than they had gotten from the orientation course, or offered criticisms 
or comments on ways to improve the course. Some specific suggestions 
were as follows: 

1. More specific information"iwas needed about the different kinds 
of handic€»^ping conditions. 

2. More specific information was desired on the backgrounds of the 
people they were working with. (It has been Outlook Nashville^s policy 
in most cases not to label or diagnose the handicapped person, since 
the focus is on the personal and social growth and development and not 
on the handicap i:self. ) 

3. Help is needed on how to handle disturbed children and disci- 
pline problems. (The Behavior Management program mentioned elsewhere 
is directed in part at this sort of problem.) 

4. Some opportunity is needed for new Lookouts to ^ain experience 
with t\e handicapped before they go out on their own. (In this respect, 
Outlook Nashville recommends that a new Lookout team up with an ex- 
perienced Lookout on his first few contacts,) 

5. Smaller numbers of trainees in the courses would be desirable. 

6. More time should be allowed for training. 

7. Some information is needed on how to work with groups. 

Training of Volunteers 

The recruitment, training and coordination of volunteers io^ 
service program i.-s a complex and time-consuming task. To ir,ake this fact 
clear, some of the conditions necessary for the development and main- 
tenance of an effective volunteer program, as our experience of more 
than ten years has taught us, are outlined below. 

X. Volunteers are free. They may work or not work as they choose. 
Hence, their assistance in a volunteer service program depends upon the 
gratifications available to them as a result of that work. 

2. It follows that if volunteers are recruited and trained, they 
must be given active participation immediately, otherwise they become 
frustrated and withdraw, feeling that their time has been wasted. 

3. Work settings must be provided immediately for volunteers and 
effective consultation and support with regard to task demands must be 
available to them, otherwise they find the experience frustrating and 
drop out. 

4. Not all volunteers like all forms of volunteer work. Some 
prefer one thing, some another. The match between a volunteer and a 
work 8<^tting is not an easy thing to achieve, and in the process many 
volunteers withdraw and are lost. 

5. As a general consequence to all of this, the attrition rate in 
the recruitment and utilization of community volunteers is very high. 
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Outlook has trained in the past fifteen years more than 1200 volunteers, 
if by training we mean the recruiting of a volunteer for an orientation 
course which opens for him the opportunities of volunteer assignment in 
community services. Of the 1200 volunteers certified which Outlook has 
trained and whose names appear on our rolls as persons who have taken 
training courses, not more than ten percent are presently actively 
participating in Outlook programs. Another ten to twenty percent parti- 
cipate occasionally depending on the task, the opportunity, and interest. 
Certain considerations follow from this: (a) It is inadvisable to give 
extensive training courses prior to the assignment of the volunteer to 
the work setting since the attrition rate is so high that the amount of 
training effort wasted would be very, very substantial, (b) The building 
of an active and effective volunteer program takes time. Not only is 
there substantial attrition early in the ^^ecruiting and training process, 
there are also factors which further red ce the availability of volun- 
teers trained at the time, among them such factors as -interest, chang^iS 
of life circumstances, as in the case of high school students who grow 
up, practical cons?derations such as removal of the volunteer from the 
community, etc. To build a cadre of twenty volunteers would then re- 
quire that in the vicinity of 150 to 200 volunteers would need to be 
sifted through the recruiting, training, assignment, and counseling pro- 
cess in order to find those who would find the work satisfactory and 
rewarding and who would be willing to devote regular time to program 
activities. 

RecruitTiient 

Volunteers should never be recruited unless there is a '^specific'* 
job for them. 

Recruitment should begin in areas around the TNT Clubs to provide 
a tangible "service'' area. With the TNT Club as the job. Outlook should 
attempt, initially, to expand services around this area of established 
service rather than attempting, in the beginning, a total program of 
recruiting, training and implementing a cadre of well trained, informed, 
active volunteers in all areas of the city. This means that an all out 
effort would be made to recruit from the churches which sponsor TNT 
Clubs people who are willing and competent to function as community 
consultants. They can be supplemented from Volunteer Placement Service 
referrals and from organizations such as Junior League but they must 
work with the TNT Club sponsors and the sponsoring churches in the be- 
ginning. 

The Role of the Community Consultant 

The Community Consultant must be a person who knows the community 
and has connections from which to draw enthusiastic "friends" for Out- 
look. He/she is equipped with job descriptions of services her "friends" 
can perform and she is backed up by the Outlook staff and Board with a 
"Recognition" Program for volunteers. 

All volunteers should be given specific jobs immediately upon com- 
pletion of the Basic Orientation Course and small group course for that 
particular service group. They are then assigned to a supervisor from 
the office or community. Their sup3rvisor follows up on the first 
service experience and periodically later. The Outlook staff and Board 
should place great emphasis on the Community Consultant and honor her/him 
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with invitations to Roard meetings for "fports and recog:iitio:.. He/she 
shoulo receive notice in the newspapers and other media as do Board 
members, and the Community Consultant should be involved in staff meetings 
on a regular basis. 

Training Courses 

''The Lookout Training Course is designed tu help non-pro- 
fessional persons feel more comfortable around persoriS in 
their community who are physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally different. This is an attitudinal course and is 
essential for all Lookout acitivities (Kllis and Page, 1967, 
Preface).'* 

Traditionally Lookout training courses are offered in conjunction 
with one of the Outlook Nashville service programs, i.e. TNT Clubs, 
Summer Park Program, etc. Since the particulars of each type of program 
differ widely, training courses for each t>'pe of program have differed 
slightly. It may be more efficient, however, to gear the courses for 
more general application, with the result that more people can be 
trained with fewer separate courses. 

Theoretically, the Lookout training courses are to be held in two 
sessions: (1) one 3-hour session of general introduction to Outlook 
Nashville and, more specifically, to handicapped persons and their 
needs;^, and (2) a ''rap" session after the new Lookouts taking the course 
have '^gotten their feet wet" with participation in a TNT Club or other 
Outlook volunteer activities to discuss problems the new Lookout has 
faced. Outlook Nashville has had to remain flexible in this procedure, 
however, as it has been difficult to coordinate volunteers. 

A typical orientation course might be scheduled as follows: 

1. General introduction to the programs and purposes of Outlook 
Nashville. 

2. A panel of Lookouts (both handicapped and non-handicapped) to 
discuss the initial reactions of the non-handicapped Lookout *s first 
encounter with the handicapped or the handicapped person's first en- 
counter with a Lookout. 

3. Demonstration of equipment (predominantly the wheelchair) used 
by those who are disabled. This is followed by first-hand experience 
and the group ie broken up into smaller groups to see what it is like to 
be blind, or sit and ride in a wheelchair. In one setting, a few mem- 
bers of the group took two wheelchairs around the shopping center up- 
stairs from the meeting room. This proved to be one of the most power- 
ful experiences of the whole session as they could sense and see people 
moving away from them. Research has shown this type role-playing to be 
a highly successful technique (Clore jgd Jeffery, 1972). 

4. A behavior modification film followed by a discussion relating 
it to the groups' future encounters (i.e. TNT Clubs setting, etc.). 



^^"Rewards and Reinforcement in Learning.'* Arizona State University, 
Dr. Lee Meyerson, Dr. Nancy Kerr and Dr. Irving Lazar, 1968. 
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5. Situations where possible circumstances are described and each 
person is asked what they would do in that particular situation. An 
example would be: A 19 year old girl is acting in an objectionable 
manner. She punches you, screams and yells. You want her to be quiet 
and attentive. 

6. Role^playing of a small group interaction with a handicapped 
person entering the room and causing a slight disturbance. 

7. Summary of session and introduction to possible programs 
where new Lookouts are needed. 

In the case where specialized or advanced service training is needed 
these sessions could be scheduled to follow the basic orientation course. 
For example, training for the Park Program should include first aid 
training, swim training, training in removing and replacing braces, etc. 
For TNT Clubs, volunteers should be instructed in the problems typical 
of those settings, such as clinging behavior, excessive demands by the 
handicapped of the Lookout, etc. as discussed in the TNT Guidebook. 

Use of Volunteers 

Some of the problems in the agency's use of trained volunteers are 
discussed below: 

1. There was no immediate follow-up with job assignments for re- 
cent training course graduates. If volunteers are not given instant 
direction they tend to lose interest. One suggestion is to match up 
an experienced Lookout with a new Lookout. The old Lookout would be 
responsible for getting the new Lookout involved with a handicapped 
person (visiting a homebound student, attending a TNT Club, etc.). That 
way the new Lookouts will feel confident of carrying on by themselves. 

Newly recruited volunteers should be prepared for the job not only 
with the basic orientation course but with individualized courses offered 
to small groups by the Program Coordinator and/or Board Members volun- 
teering for the job. This not only gives them security in knowing 
"how to'* and '^what to" do but reassures them that they are performing a 
job that a "professional" might otherwise be performing. A volunteer, 
after receiving the basic orientation course, checks off on a form given 
him at the course a volunteer service he would like to perform (transpor- 
tation, home visitation, etc.). He is then invited to a small group 
or-sntation for that particular service category and given more particu- 
lars on what that job entails. Upon completion of this adjunct course, 
he is then given an assignment to the Administrative Assistant if his 
job choice is transportation or to the Community Consultant in his neigh- 
borhood or area of town if his job choice is home visitation. If he 
chooses to become a TNT Club' Lookout his assignment is the sponsor of 
the club to which he will be going. Particularly there is a need to make 
appealing to the recent orientation course graduate the work of the 
"home visitation" volunteer. This seems to lack appeal to most volun- 
teers and the office receives more calls for this service than anything 
else other than transportation. To do this, the agency needs to present 
thf^ volunteer with a "kit" of tools. He needs before he makes a home 
visit: information on the person he is visiting from the office-a review 
of whatever written intake information the office has; magazines and othe 
visual aid materials that are fitting for the client he is visiting; and 
games and other recreational devices that might help break the ice on 
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the initial visit. The poiomunity Cousultant must call him after the 
visit to talk about what transpired offering Hfh a chance to ventilate 
his anxieties, doubts and to receive reassurance. 

2. There was no ''built-in'^ plan for recognition and promotion of 
volunteers. There must be a challenge to being a volunteer. While all 
volunteers perform a service, not all perform equally and this inequal- 
ity of effort must be reflected in a recognition program. Yet, all 
volunteers should be recognized. The following program has been pro- 
posed to recognize volunteers according to their expenditure of labor 
and dedication: (a) Each training course graduate receives a certifi- 
cate presented by the Executive Director or President of the Board. 

(b) All orientation course graduates who complete an advanced service 
course and begin performing as a volunteer in that service category 
should receive a service award at the annual dinner, (c) rhe Junior 
Lookout who has achieved a standard of devoted and consistent service 
should be given an award, (d) The handicapped person who has made 
the greatest strides toward overcoming his disability and has, in turn, 
helped his handicapped brother, should also be given an award, (e) Re- 
cipients of the established awards given at the annual dinner* should be 
chosen with infinite care so that the honor xs more meaningful. The 
Five Year Pin should exemplify service more than longevity. It is not 
enough to reward a few people once a year. Outlook should recognize 
its volunteers at strategic times during the year. 

3. Volunteers were utilized mainly (with the exception of TNT 
Club Lookouts) on a ''one shot" basis and not given jobs requiring con- 
tinuous dedication to and work for the agency and, subsequently, were 
lost to the agency. New volunteers were continuously being sought, used 
once or twice and lost (usually to other agencies). A system of adequate 
follow-up with new Lookouts should be developed to find out exactly 

what they are doing, if anything, and discuss the problems they've 
encountered. They need occasional encouragement for their effort and 
concern and this should be dealt with. If the volunteer's initial 
experience is rewarding, he will be willing to further his experience; 
if it is for some reason unpleasant, consultation with the club sponsor 
or Community Consultant may help to correct the problem and encourage 
him to continue working. At any rate, the office will not know about the 
Lookout^ s experience unless a system of follow-up is put into effect 
with each volunteer. 
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Behavior of the Disabled 



TNT Club Data 

In an earlier section the structure and function of Outlook Nash- 
ville's TNT Clubs were described. Th^ir basic purpose is to provide an 
environmeni: for social interaction between people with disabilities 
and ''nonnals." This contact is frequently not otherwise available. 
Dinger (1958) found that educable mental retardates as a whole partici- 
pated in virtually no civic or social affairs; by contrast, he found 
that employed mental retardates with comparable intellectual abilities 
were much closer to normals in this regard. Thus, especially for the 
disabled who are not employed or in school, social isolation is a 
manor problem. 

Lack of social contact is related in a circular fashion to lack of 
social skills. Disabilities such as mental retardation, orthopedic 
problems, and blindness carry with them stigma (Goffman, 1963). "For 
some physically disabled persons st"^gma is their most salient or basic 
fact of life. In many instances stigma appears to be a basis of further 
limiting medically impaired persons by turning physical disabilities 
into vocational, personal, and social handicaps (English, 1971, p. 1)." 
In other words, the disabled are repugnant in society's eyes and they 
are devalued and isolated. This negative emotional barrier in addition 
to decreasing opportunities for contact, makes any contact more nega- 
tive. Thus, it becomes more difficult for the disabled to develop 
social skills and lack of such skills makes the contact increasingly 
negative, a continuing circle. Farina, Allen and Saul (1968) found 
that when college student subjects interacted with a partner, whom they 
were told incorrectJ.y perceived them as mentally ill or homosexual, the 
subjects performed more poorly on a task, spoke less, and initiated less 
conversation than control subjects who were told their partners per- 
ceived them as normal college students. Farina, Gliha, Boudreau, Allen 
and Sherman (1971) found similar but nonsignificant trends in two studies 
that used current and former mental patients as subjects, with half of 
the subjects told that their partner knew their history. Thus, know- 
ledge of stigma makes interaction more difficult for the disabled, 
independent of the other person's actions in a situation. 

The purpose of TNT Clubs is to decrease social isolation and pro- 
vice a letting where a minimum of stigma inhibits interaction between 
disabled and normals so that the disabled can practice and improve social 
skills. Measuring how successfully these purposes are carried out is 
a difficult problem, because good dependent measures operationalizing 
these goals are not available. The study to be described is an attempt 
to develop such measures using observational techniques, ratings, and 
self-report data. Based on a year's experimentation, measures were to 
be developed for use in the final grant year. The termination of the 
grant forced us to use the measures of the exploratory stage as assess- 
ment data on effectiveness. 

Two previous research programs were located dealing with directly 
relevant problems. Both investigated means of integrating handicapped 
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and non-handicapped in social and recreational settings — one working with 
the retarded and the other with physically handicapped individuals. 

Goodman and Goldbaum (1965) describe a program for integrating 
educable mentally retarded (tWR) children into social programs sponsored 
by Jewish Community Centers. Raters, using records and interview reports 
judged that most (75%) of the 41 initial participants in this project 
had done well (Pumphrey, Goo±nan, Kidd, and Peters, 1970). All t>arti- 
cipants were retarded, but a large number of these 6-19 year olds had 
a physical handicap as well. Group leaders' ratings of participants 
showed significant differences between EMRs and controls with EMRs 
participating less, contributing less to the group, and adapting less 
easily to new situations. However, later teacher ratings comparing 
EMRs who had participated in this program to comparable classmates 
showed program participants to be superior on effort, perseverance, and 
adaptability, although slightly (but not significantly) lower on socia- 
bility. Additional data was gathered. Using questionnaires to group 
leaders and observations, on 70 EMRs participating in these groups 
(Pumphrey, Peters, Flax, and Goodman, 1970). EMRs tended to improve 
significantly in belongingness and comfort. Observers rated EMRs as 
being as involved as the normal children. Although the data is not ^ 
sophisticated, it does provide tentative evidence for positive program 
effects. ''In spite of their obvious social limitations, compared to 
normal children, most of the EMRs, according to their own and their 
parents' reports found the experience a positive one, far out -weighing 
the isolation they had often experienced (Pumphrey, Peters, Flax, and 
Goodman, 1970, P. 14)." 

A more detailed study of a similar program was reported by Holmes 
(1966). Structured observations provided the control data on inter- 
actions. The handicapped children appeared to withdraw less often and 
expressed realistic self-esteem more often at the end of the program 
than at the beginning. Although normals showed increased interaction 
later in the program no change was found among handicapped. The author 
reports in summary that in general, '* these data support various impres- 
sionistic material. . .that the program did have a significant and mean- 
ingful effect upon its participants (Holmes, 1966, p. 56).'^ Although 
high reliability (mean of .70) was reported by Holmes, hie coding 
system appeared to us to be unwieldy and imprecise. Thus, a more 
simplified observational code was developed for this study, although some 
of Holmes* techniques and hypotheses formed a basis for its construction. 
Holmes also reports on a follow-up questionnaire. Here, the parents 
expressed positive feelings about the program and general impressions 
which paralleled those of the staff regarding the degree and source of 
benefit of the program. Similar data were gathered in the study to be 
discussed. 

Thus, these studies provided some basis for measuring program suc- 
cess. Asking parents and program leaders to evaluate the program and 
participants provides measures which could be used, but additional be- 
havioral measures were desired. We determined that interaction was one 
important purpose of the club. Thus, we hypothesized that increased 
interaction should occur later in the club year, and this would be con- 
sidered a measure of success. We expected this to be more true for new 
members than for old members. In addition, peer interaction should 
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increase and interaction with the sponsor decrease. Using observational 
data, these hypotheses were tested. In addition, descriptions of 
amount and kind of interaction are available from the data. Holmes 
(1966) distinguished between structured and unstructured activity and 
found different interactions occurring. He suggested that more social 
maturity was necessary for unstructured activity and that after a while, 
structured activity provides little benefit. Since both structured 
and unstructured activity occur in TNT Clubs, observations were taken in 
both periods for contrast purposes^*^ 

Method 

Overview. Observations were made at monthly meetings of six TNT 
Clubs trom December to May. Attempts were made to obtain 15 minutes 
of data from structured activity, unstructured activity, and the bus- 
iness meeting for a total of 45 minutes of observation of each handi- 
capped participant. In addition, sponsors completed background forms 
on each participant and rated each participant following each meeting. 
Questionnaires were sent to the families of each participant on whom 
observational data was available to obtain their reactions to the pro- 
gram as well as additional background data. 

Subjects . Handicapped participants in TNT Clubs served as sub- 
jects. Each observer collected data on one participant, so data was 
collected on as many participants as there were available observers. 
There is at least one observation available on 64 participants, and the 
maximum number of observations of one participant is 5. The character- 
istics of the subjects are presented in the results section. 

Observation Code. A survey of existing observation codes was made 
but no suitable code was located, so a simple code was constructed. 
Seven types of behavior were coded: (1) Talking (T), (2) Listening 
(X), (3) Laughing (S), (4) Crying (C), (5) Physical Helping (PH)- 
being helped, (6) Physical Helping by the Handicapped Person ((^H)), 
and (7) Physical Touching (PT). Most of these are self explanatory. 
PH was only used for actual physical help, like pushing a wheelchair, 
not for teaching, such as arts and crafts instruction. Helping someone 
eat was coded PT, not PH. Appendix C contains detailed observation 
instructions, codes, and coding sheets. It was determined that coding 
listening was very difficult and unreliable, so this was dropped in 
March. For some analyses, listening has been included when it was coded, 
while it is omitted in others. Initially, listening was only coded 
during business meetings and unstructured activity. In February, 
listening was added to structured time as well. 

With each behavior except S and C, the type of person with whom 
it occurs is coded. Three types of people were coded: (1) Adult 
(A)-generally a club sponsor, (2) Lookout (L)-normal peers who parti- 
cipate in club activities, and (3) Handicapped (H), and the sex of the 
person was coded as well. If* the interaction was with the whole group, 
it was coded G, and a subgroup was coded g, with the type of persons 
making up the subgroup noted. 

Continuous coding was done and entered on one minute lines which 
are subdivided into fifteen second intervals. Every five minutes, a 
written description of the activity was recorded. If a single behavior 
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lasted longer that 5 seconds, a continuous line was used for recording, 
and the behavior was only counted once per minute in our tally. 

Observers , Twelve female college students were trained to use our 
observation code. Other groups were observed for coding practice, and 
a video tape was coded several times to improve reliability. Observers 
coded different participants at each mouth* s meeting. 

Procedure. Observers at each monthly meeting were assignf^d a 
handicapped participant. They were to attempt to code 15 minutes of 
each of three types of activity: structured, unstructured, and business. 
These were not necessarily consecutive; for example, five minutes of 
unstructured activity might be followed by a 15 minute business meeting, 
and then a return to unstructured activity. Where less than 15 minutes 
were coded, data were converted to the equivalent of 15 minutes by 
multiplying by the appropriate fraction (e.g., 8 minutes of data would 
be multiplied by 15/8)- 

In addition, at each session observers were paired and collected 
5 minutes of data on the same individual to calculate reliability. 
Pairings were changed it each session so th?t reliabilities were calcu- 
lated for a variety of pairs. 

Club sponsors were asked to fill out background fonns on each TNT 
handicapped member, as well as rating forms following each session 
(see Appendix D for the forms). Not all sponsors complied, so a great 
deal of data is missing from these. On these forms sponsors were asked 
to assess progress the member had made since .joining the club, as well 
as rating bipolar characteristics such i\s dependent-independent, non- 
verbal-verbal, etc. Data is only reported for participants on whom 
observations are available. 

Finally, questionnaires (see Appendix E) were sent to families of 
handicapped participants (or the members tnemselves when they were 
capable) on whom observation data was available. In addition to gaining 
background information, these questionnaires asked about the contribu- 
tions of the club to the member. 

Results and Discussion 

TNT club description . The six TNT Clubs observed have approximate- 
ly 80 handicapped members. Table 49 shows the distribution of members 
by club and the actual members we observed. All further data will 
refer only to the proportion of the club members whom we observed. 
This should reflect the actual compositions of the clubs to a great 
extent, since most of the members were observed except at two of the 
larger clubs— A and E. 

The distribution of sexes of those observed is shown in Table 50, 
and ages are shown in Table 51. Clubs D and F have a preponderance of 
feraales, while club E is predominantly male. Club C has the youngest 
membership. Clubs B, D, and F have young adult members, primarily in 
their late teens and early twenties. Clubs E and A have older adult 
members . 

Table 52 shows the distribution of disabilities by club. Almost 
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Table 49 
TNT Club Handicapped Members 





A 


ti 


C 


i) 


I. 


■ V 


Members 


20 


15 


9 


10 


14 


12 


Members 
Observed 


13 


13 


9 


9 


9 


11 


Percent 
Observed 


65 


87 


100 


90 


64 


92 






Table 50 










Distribution of Sex in Clubs 








A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


P 


Female 


7(54%) 


6(46%) 


4(44%) 


7(78%) 


3(33%) 


8( 73%) 


Male 


6(46%) 


7(54%) 


5(56%) 


2(22%) 


6(67%) 


3(27%) 






Table 51 










Distribution of Age : 


Ln Clubs 








A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 

» 


Under 11 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


7(78%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


12-17 


0(0%) 


3(23%) 


2(22%) 


3(33%) 


0(0%) 


5(45%) 


18-23 


0(0%) 


6(46%) 


0(0%) 


4(44%) 


0(0%) 


3(27%) 


24-29 


2(15%) 


4(31%) 


0(0%) 


2(22%) 


7(78%) 


3(27%) 


Over 30 


11(85%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


2(22%) 


0(0%) 


Mean Age 


36.8 


20.7 


10 


19.7 


28.9 


18.5 
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Table 52 



Distribution of Disabilities in Clubs5 





A 


B 


C 


D 


L 


f 


rotal 


Mentally 
Retarded 


5(38%) 


6(46%) 


3(33?„) 


5(56%) 


5(56?o') 


7(64%) 


31(48%) 


uno Lionaxxy 
Disturbed 


3(23%) 


0(0%) 


1(11%) 


2(22%) 


0(0%) 


2(18%) 


8(13^) 


Orthopedic 


1(8%) 


4(31%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


1(9%) 


6f9%) 


Cerebral 
Palsy 


4(31%) 


3(23%) 


4(44%) 


1(11%) 


3(33%) 


1(9%) 


16(25%) 


Sensory 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


1(11%) 


1(11%) 


0(0%) 


2(3%) 


Speech 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


1(11%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


1(2%) 



half of the club members are mentally retarded. One-fourth have cere- 
bral palsy and the remainder are distributed across a number of disab- 
ilities. Related to this is the mobility of club members. This is 
shovm in Table 53. Nearly all of the club members are ambulatory. 



Table 53 



Mobility of Club Members 





A 


B 


C 


D E 


F Total 


Anbulatory 


12(92%) 


8(62%) 


5(56%) 


9(100%) 8(89%) 


9(81%) 51(79%) 


Needft 

Assistance 


0(0%) 


1(8%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 1(11%) 


1(9%) 3(5%) 


Wheelchair 


1(8%) 


4(31%) 


4(44%) 


0(0%) 0(0%) 


1(9%) 10(16%) 



However, in clubs B and C, there are a high proportion of wheelchair 
members, and this has some influence on activities of these clubs. 
Speech defects are also common (see Table 54) and have an influence on 
interaction patterns. Some members without speech uso morse code to 
communicate. For observational purposes, such forms of communica- 
tion were coded as talking. 

Club members involvement in work and education is shown in Table 
55. Only slightly more than 25% of the members are not employed or in 
school. Other involvement of group members in activities are shown in 
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Table 54 



Speech Facility of Club Members 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F Total 


Normal 


7(54%) 


4(31%) 


2(22%) 


6(67%) 


5(56%) 


7(64%) 31(48%) 


Slight Defect 


3(23%) 


3(23%) 


4(44%) 


1(11%) 


2(22%) 


1(9%) 14(22%) 


Severe Defect 
(includes no 
speech) 


1(8%) 


5(38%) 


3(33%) 


2(22%) 


2(22%) 


2(18%) 15(23%) 


Information 
not available 


2(15%) 


1(8%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


1(9%) 4(6%) 






Table 55 










Education and Employment of Club Members 




- 


A 


B 


C 


0 


E 


F Total 


In School* 


1(8%) 


3(23%) 


9(100%) 7(78%) 


1(11%) 


6(55%) 27(42%) 


Employed 
Part-time 


2(15%) 


1(8%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


3(33%) 


0(0%) 6(9%) 


Employed 
Full-time 


4(31%) 


3(23%) 


0(0%) 


1(11%) 


1(11%) 


0(0%) 9(14%) 


Not Ijnployed 
or in school 


4(31%) 


4(31%) 


0(0%) 


1(11%) 


4(44%) 


4(36%) 17(27%) 


Information 
not available 


2(15%) 


2(15%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


1(9%) 5(8%) 



*lncludes special classes and homebound students. 



Tables 56 and 57, On the questionnaire to members or families, they 
were asked to specify to what other groups members belong and to describe 
how members spend their leisure time. From responses to the former 
question, a count was made of the number of groups listed, and this 
data is presented in Table 56. Nearly half of the participants on 
whom information is available are in no other groups, and verj' few are 
in more than one other group. From descriptions of leisure time, members 
were classified as isolates, primarily isolates with some family and /or 
peer activity, and primarily engaged in family or peer activity. The 
results of this classification are shown in Table 57. 
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Table 56 



Number of Other Groups in Which Members Participate 





A 


B 


C 


D 


r 


F 


rotal 


0 


3(23%) 


3(23%) 


5(56%) 


1(11%) 


4(44r<:) 


5(45%) 


21(33%) 


1 


5(38%) 


3(23%) 


3(33%) 


1(11%) 


0(C%) 


2(18%) 


14(22f^ 


2 


1(8%) 


2(15%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


1(11%) 


0(0%) 


4(6%) 


3 or more 


1(8%) 


3(23%) 


0(0%) 


2(22%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


6(9%) 


Information 
















not available 


3(23%) 


2(15%) 


i(n%) 


5( 56%) 


4(44%) 


4(36%) 


19(30%) 






Table 57 










Interaction during Leisure Activities of Club Members 






A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F Total 


Isolate 


5(38%) 


3(23%) 


2(22%) 


1(11%) 


4(44%) 


3(27%) 


18(28%) 


Primarily 
















Isolate 


2(15%) 


6(46%) 


6(67%) 


0(0%) 


3(33%) 


3(27%) 


20(31%) 


Primarily Family 
















or Peer 


3(23%) 


2(15%) 


1(11%) 


3(33%) 


1(11%) 


1(9%) 


11(17%) 


Information 
















not available 


3(23%) 


2(15%) 


0(0%) 


5(56%) 


1(11%) 


4(36%) 


15(23%) 



One additional piece of relevant data is available. Based on notes 
in the files, information from sponsors, and personal knowledge of the 
researchers, members were classified as shy, outgoing or not-classifia- 
ble. Table 58 shows the distribution by club of people in these cate- 
gories. Although there are an equal number of shy and outgoing members, 
it appears that more people are classified as shy than is true in a gen- 
eral population. 

Together, the data on other groups, leisure activity, and general 
interaction style form a picture of members who are not engaged with 
others to any great extent; when such contact is available, it is diff- 
icult for a large number of them. This lack of social contact and 
social skills was described in the introduction as typical of the 
disabled. Clearly, it is evidenced in the club membership, and it is 
one of the problems the clubs are designed to alleviate. 
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Table 58 

Personal Interaction Style of Club Members 



A B C D i: F Total 



Friondly, 

outgoing 2 5 3 4 3 4 21 

Shy 5 4 4 3 2 2 20 

Not classifiable 6 4 2 2 4 5 23 



Comments from members anc families ^ Questionnaires were returned 
by 50 of the TNT members observed or their families. In the question- 
naire, they were asked to relate the most significant contribution of 
the club and any other relevant contributions. Responses to either of 
these questions were coded into one or more of the following categories 
by agreement of three judges — the club provides: (1) social contact, 
friendship, (2) physical exercise, (3) entertainment, recreation, 
enjoyment, (4) social skills education, (5) education in responsi- 
bility, (6) a sense of belonging, (7) education about other handicapped 
people, (8) general confidence development, acceptance, a feeling of 
importance, and (9) other Activities. Since more than one could be 
coded, the numbers across categories will total more than the number of 
respondents. Table 59 summarizes the contributions made to members by 
the clubs. In almost all instances the major contribution vas friend- 
ship and social contact. Recreation and providing a place to go were 
also frequently mentioned. All other categories were mentioned only 
sparsely. 

We have already described the isolation of these individuals. It 
is evident that they and their families recognize that the clubs provide 
an important means of social contact, which is not otherwise available. 
To ;ive a better sense of these responses, a few samples are provided: 
"This has given her a monthly event to look forward to 
and a feeling of participation in a group. This is the 
only opportunity she has to make friends." 

"He enjoys the meetings and seems to get a great deal 
of good from contact with other people." 

'lie enjoys other people and children. This is the only 
opportunity he has had to be a member of a club." 

"She has very little Qjjportunity to get out. She likes 
to go to the meetings. It gives her a chance to mix with 
people and a feeling that she is useful." 

The questionnaires also inquired into contributions of the club to 
the family. Responses were coded— gives the family: (1) a breather, 
free time, (2) a chance to meet others with similar problems and share 
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Table 59 



Contributions of TNT Clubs to Members 





A 


B 


C 


D 


F. 


r 


Total 


Friendship 


9 


8 


7 


2 


4 


4 


34 


L/A ±.0%: 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


3 


Recreation 


4 


3 


7 


3 


2 


r 


24 


Social skills 
education 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


1 


5 


Learn 

responsibility 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


4 


Sense of 
belonging 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


8 


General 
education 


4 


2 


1 


0 


2 


0 


9 


Confidence 
development 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


r 


Other 
activities 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


4 



concerns, (3) a sense that others care and will take an interest in 
the handicapped, and (4) an oppi:)rtunity for more positive interaction. 
Table 60 shows the responses in each of these categories by club. 
Many people did not answer this question so relotively few codeable 
responses are represented in the table. The two categories most fre- 
quently cited are providing Home free time for the family, who frequent- 
ly have to care for the handicapped member around the clock, and having 
a sense that they are not al-^ne, there are others who care. The former 
is particularly true in the 2lubs with younger rather than older members. 

Sponsors' Background Ratings . Sponsors' descriptions of progress 
in club members were coded as : worsened (1), no change (2), slight 
progreGs (3), or very good progress (4). Overall mean progress for the 
49 members on whom data was available^* was 3.04. This indicates that, 
in general, there was progress (3.04 differs significantly from 2, 



Not all descriptions were able to be coded, so there are other ratings 
on more subjects than there are progress ratings. In addition, sponsors 
knew too little to rate some members. 
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Table 60 

Contributions of TNT Clubs to Families 



A B C D E F Total 



Provides 

free time 0 3 

Chance to 

share concerns 1 1 
Knowing 

others care 1 2 

Improved family 

interaction 0 1 



t=8.67, df=48, pC.OOl). 

An analysis of variance was performed on progress with club mem- 
bership as an independent variable. There was a difference between the 
groups approaching significance (F=2.29, df=5,48, p<.07). Club D mem- 
bers were rated as showing less progress (X=2.14) than members in any 
other club who didn^t differ from each other (Club A=3.17, Club B=3.27, 
Club C=3.00, Club E=3.40, and Club F=3.13). Club D has a high pro- 
portion of mentally retarded members who are institutionalized, and 
thus, progress may be more difficult for these members. In addition, 
since different people were rating each club, differences could be 
reflecting the way the ratings were made. However, the lack of diff- 
erences between most clubs suggests this is not the case. 

In addition, members were divided according to how long they had 
been known by the sponsor rating them — a short time (0-23 months), an 
intermediate amount of time (24-59 months), and a long time (60 months 
or more). An analysis of variance on mean progress scores showed 
significantly different ratings for these groups (F=3.22, df==2,45, p<.05). 
More progress was made by the intermediate group (X=3.39) than the short 
time group (X=2.64) with the long time group (X=3.00) between these and 
not significantly different from either of them. These differences 
could merely reflect differential recollection by the raters; sponsors 
might remember the problems more vividly with recent members and thus, 
rate less progress. In addition, since the Club D members already dis- 
cussed were all in the short time group, this could also account for 
the finding. If, however, these explanations do not account for the 
finding, it could be that more time is needed to make progress than the 
short time group hadj if enouj^h progress is made, members may drop out 
of the clubs accounting for the lack of increased progress in long time 
members. When the analysis of variance is computed with time known as 
the independent variable, but not including the Club D members, the 
effect is not significant (F=1.02, df^*2,35, n.s.). Thus, they contri- 
bute strongly to the effect. However, it is still not clear whether their 
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newness m the club, their severe disability, or differential ratings 
by this sponsor cause their lack of progress. 

Sponsor's ratings of members on eight bi-polar adjective pairs 
were numerically converted to a 1 to 7 scale with 7, the negative pole 
and 1 the positive pole. When members were grouped according to length 
of time known by sponsors, analyses of variance showed no differences 
between the three groups on any of the traits. However, grouping the 
members into new (joined since 1971) and old members (joined prior to 
1971) did show differences. The means and t-tests between these groups 
are shown in Table 61. In all but two instances, new members have 

Table 61 

Mean Sponsors' Ratings of TNT Members' Attributes 



Attribute 



Ne/< Old 
Members Members 



P< 



Communicative- 

Non Communicative (C) 3.63 



Independent- 
Dependent (I) 

Extro"erted- 
Introverted (E) 

Leader- 
Follower (L) 



Mobile- 

Not Mobile (M) 

Verba 1- 

Not Verbal (V) 

Sociable- 

Not Sociable (S) 



4.33 
3.94 
4.47 



High Participator- 
Low Participator (P) 3.26 



2.37 



4.21 



3.11 



2.86 



4.17 



3.05 



4.45 



3.54 



:.50 



3.10 



2.52 



1.75 
.33 
2.12 
.04 
-.59 
-.24 
2.18 
4.54 



59 



58 



57 



57 



59 



59 



59 



58 



.10 



n. s. 



.05 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



.05 



.001 



higher mean scores than Old members evidencing more negative aspects of 
the attributes. However, in only three instances are the differences 
between the groups significant. New members are significantly more 
introverted, less verbal, and less sociable than old members. Although 
it is possible that this is because of sampling effects, it is suggestive 
of club influences in helping socialize the members. 

To assess the differences between clubs on the eight attributes, an 
analysis of variance of the type Subjects (Clubs) X Attributes was per- 
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formed. Table 62 shows the anlaysis. There was no effect for clubs, 

Table 62 



Analysis of Variance 
Subjects (Club) X Attribute 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P< 


Club (A) 


5 


4.85 


'si 


n.s. 


S(A) 


53 


9.12 






Attributes (B) 


7 


28.25 


15.79 


.001 


AXB 


35 


3.23 


1.81 


.01 


S(A)B 


371 


1.79 







but there was a significant main effect for attributes (F=15.79, df=7,371, 
p^OOl^ and a significant interaction of club and attribute (F=1.81, 
df=35,371, p<.Ol). The means corresponding to the interaction are shown 
in Table 63, with the means corresponding to the main effect shown as row 
totals in the same table. Club members^ ratings on dependency (X=4.19) 
and leadership (X=4.46) were significantly higher than ratings on other 
attributes, indicating some of the lack of socialization, especially in 
terms of group interaction, already discussed. However, in general, mean 
ratings on the attributes were below the neutral point (4) indicating 
positive ratings, 

Ther^ were no differences between clubs on ratings of dependency, 
sociabi"' or introvert-extrovert. Members of clubs B and C have less 
mobility than other groups, as previously described when discussing 
disabilities. Club C members are more non-verbal than the other groups. 
Club A members are rated as significantly lower participators than the 
other groups. This may relate to the extremely large size of the group 
or their disabilities and age. Similarly, this group is rated as 
followers more than the others. Communication differences between groups 
are small and not easily explicable. 

Correlations were computed between the background ratings including 
progress. These are presented in Table 64. Except for mobility, the 
eight adjectives are generally correlated. AH are related to social ' 
skills in groups. Progress, as expected, shows a negative correlation 
with these social skills, but the correlations are only significant for 
sociability, leadership, and dependency. 

Observer reliability . Reliability was calculated for coding of 
people and behavior. Overall reliability was the total number of agree- 
ments for people and behaviors divided by the total number of comparisons. 
Thus, this is a conservative estimate of reliability. Two errors for 
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Table 63 



Mean Sponsors' Ratings of TNT Members Attributes 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


Total 




N=13 


N=ll 


N=8 


N=9 


N=9 


N=9 


N=59 


(C) 


2.69 


3.91 


3.63 


3.00 


2.56 


2.44 


3.03 




opqrs 


ghijklra 


hijklmno 


Imnopqrs 


opqrst 


qrst 


cd 


(I) 


4.39 


4.36 


3.75 


4.00 


3.89 


4.56 


4.19 


ghi 


ghi 


ghijklmn 


ghijkl 


ghijklmn 


gh 


a 


(E) 


3.39 


3.00 


3.88 


3.22 


3.22 


3.22 


3.31 




jklmnopq 


Imnopqrs 


ghijklmn 


klmnopqrs 


klmnopqrs 


klmnopqrs 


be 


(L) 


5.23 


4.27 


4.50 


3.78 


4.11 


4.56 


4.46 


f 


ghij 


ghi 


ghijklmn 


ghijk 


gh 


a 


(P) 


4.69 


3.46 


2.50 


3.11 


3.44 


2.67 


3.42 




g 


jklranop 


pqrst 


klmnopqrs 


jklmnopqr 


opqrs 


be 


(M) 


1.69 


3.55 


3.25 


2.22 


2.22 


1.67 


2.41 


t 


ijklmno 


jklmnopqrs 


St 


St 


t 


e 


(V) 


3.00 


3.82 


4.63 


3.00 


3.00 


2.89 


3.56 




mnopqrs 


ghijklmre- 


gh 


Imnopqrs 


Imnop 


nopqrs 


b 


(S) 


2.39 


3.00 


2.38 


3.22 


3.11 


2.44 


2.70 




pqrst 


Imnopqrs 


rst 


klmnopqrs 


klmnopqrs 


qrst 


d 


All 
Adjec 


- 3.43 


3.67 


3.56 


3.19 


3.19 


3.01 





tives 



Note. — Higher numbers refer to the more negative pole. Within the 
totals column numbers with the same subscript do not differ significantly 
p<.05 (LSD5g=.40). Within the table means with the same subscript do not 
differ significantly p<.05 (LSDg ^=1.10, LSDg 3^3^=1.03, LSDg 3^3=1.01, 
LSD^^l.OS, LSDg 3^3^=1.01, LSDg i3=-96, LSD3^3^=.96, LSD3^3^^3^3=.92, LSDi3=.87). 
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ERIC 



people were counted when the coders wrote different people with the same 
behavior. Krrors counted for behaviors were done in the same manner. 
Table 65 shows reliability over the club meetings. In addition , Table 66 
slio^$ overall reliability of observations at the different clubs. 

Table 65 





Observer Reliability in 


Percentages 






Range 




Mean 


Median 


Behavior 


5-100 




64 


65 


People 


0-100 




58 


54 


Overall 


19-100 




61 


59 




Table 66 






Observer Reliability in Percentages by Club 




Club 


Range 


Mean 


Median 


Number of 
Reliabilities 


A 


37-86 


55 


54 


16 


B 


44-100 


68 


66 


19 


C 


23-100 


59 


61.5 


22 


D 


27-100 


64 


64 


18 


C 


39-88 


59 


56.5 


14 


F 


19-82 


57 


58.5 


20 



Interaction data . As a gross measure of change in interaction level, 
all subjects with at least two data points were considered, and the per- 
cent of subjects who increased between our first and last observation 
of them was calculated. This was done for all three types of activity: 
unstructured, structured and business. Two different measures of total 
interaction were used. In one measure, listening was not included even 
when it had been observed. Listening was included in the other measure 
of total interaction, making it a more conservative measure, since 
listening data were not collected during later observations; this makes 
it likely that total interaction would decrease since a form of inter- 
action was no longer included, and we were predicting increased inter- 
action. Table 67 shows the data for all subjects and separately for 
members who joined within the last year (new members) and those who had 
been members for a ye^r or more (old members). 
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[n all instances, new members showed a higher or the same per cent 
incr^'ase compared to old iT.embe»rs, but the differences bcT^een these 
groups are not significant. A significantly higher proportion of the 
total membership increased than the 5r,% which v;ould be expected by 
chance for both (a) the conservative total interaction measure, and 
(b) total interaction without listening included for: unstructured time 
((a) Z=2,3, p^.05; (b) i?=3.1 p<r.01) and structured tim<- ((a) 2=2.7, 
p^.Ol; (b) 8=2.63, p<.01). Although for business activity, interaction 
increased, the increases did not differ from chance for either raeasure 
((a) 2=0.64, n^s.; (b) Z=0.91, n.s.). Although there was less increased 
interaction during business meetings than during structured and un- 
structured activities, the differences in per cents are not significant. 
Thus, the major hypothesiSj» that interaction would increase over time 
in TWT Clubs, was confirmed. 

The second major hypothesis tested using the observation data was 
that interaction with peers should increase over time relative to inter- 
action with adults. This was especially predicted for new members. For 
the clubs with older members (A and E), adults and peers are not sep- 
arable, so this was tested using only members of clubs B, C, D, and F. 

Since different numbers of Lookouts (L), Handicapped (H), and 
Adults (A) participate in each group, scores representing the number of 
interactions with each of these types per person available with whom 
to interact (L', H', and A*) were calculated. (For example, to obtain 
A* the total number of interactions with Adults (A) was divided by the 
number of A attending the meeting.) The amount of interaction with adults 
relative to total interaction (A*) was then calculated by dividing A^ 
by A*+H*+L^ for each club member with at least two data points. Table 
68 shows the proportion of members in each club for whom A* decreased 

Table 68 



Proportion of Club Members Decreasing 
in Relative Interaction With Adults 



Club 


Structured 




Unstructured 




New Old 


Total 


New 


Old Total 


B 


1/2 (50%) 4/6 (67%) 


5/8 (62^%) 


1/2 (50%) 


3/7 (43%) 4/9 (44%) 


C 


4/6 (67%) 1/3 (33%) 


5/9 (56%) 


4/6 (67%) 


3/3 (100%) 7/9 (78%) 


D 


2/4 (50%) 2/3 (67%) 


4/7 (57%) 


3/4 (75%) 


1/3 (33%) 4/7 (57%) 


F 


3/4 (75%) 2/4 (50%) 


5/8 (62i%) 
2 


0/4 (0%) 


2/5 (40%) 2/9 (22%) 


All 


10/16(62^) 9/16(56%) 


19/32(59%) 


8/16(50%) 


9/18(50%) 17/34(50%) 
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from first to last observation separately for new and old members and for 
all members. For structured activity, at least 50% of both new and old 
members in each club showed such a decrease, with one exception. However 
in no case was the per cent decreasing significantly higher than 50%, so 
the results do not differ from chance. For unstructured activities, 
there was even more variability in the proportion of members decreasing 
in relative interaction with adults, and again, the proportions do not 
differ from chance. Thus, this hypothesis was not supported by the data. 

It appears that more work needs to be done in TNT Clubs on helping 
members to become independent of the adult sponsors. However, it is 
also possible that this is typically true with this age group and not 
particularly a problem with the handicapped. Since no observations were 
made of Lookouts, data is not available to test this notion. A better 
test might have been to compare the amount of handicapped interaction 
with adults to the amount of Lookout interaction with adults. However, 
the sponsors^ ratings already discussed show relatively high dependency 
to be characteristic of club members and thus, corroborate these ob- 
servation findings and lend weight to the conclusion that this is a 
problem. 

Summary 

As would be suggested by previous research, handicapped TNT Club 
members tend to be isolates with little in the way of other group activ- 
ity or social contact available to them. This is recognized by the mem- 
bers and their families who most frequently cite friendship and social 
contact as the major contribution the clubs make to their lives. In 
addition, as expected, the members characteristicly lack social skills. 
Sponsors rated new club members as less skilled socially than old members 
suggesting that the social contact provided by the clubs helps the mem- 
bers practice and improve such skills. The correlation between posi- 
tive ratings on these skills and the sponsors^ progress ratings of mem- 
bers suggests that the sponsors see these skills as relevant and impor- 
tant. In addition, the sponsors^ descriptions were coded as generally 
showing progress suggesting that at least the sponsors see the clubs 
as helping the members develop skills. Further evidence for this comes 
from the fact that the least progress was shown by relatively new members 
known by the sponsors for a short period of time. 

The interaction data provides additional support for the positive 
value of the clubs. Members showed increased interaction on late ob- 
servations compared to early observations. This was especially true 
for new members, although the differences between new and old members 
did not reach significance. 

In one area, the clubs, however, are not as successful as they might 
be. Sponsors rate club members as somewhat dependent. Observation data 
suggests that members interact a disproportionate amount of time with 
adults* Although there is some decrease in relative interaction with 
adults on later observation, there is not significantly more decrease 
than would be expected by chance. Thus, dependency on adults does not 
seem to be improved by the clubs. 
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In general, TNT Clubs appear to be valuable to members in pro- 
viding social contact and helping improve social skills. 

The Verbal Interaction of Handicapped Teenagers 
~" In Junior Achievement 

The emphasis in work training settings for the handicapped person 
has been in teaching him behaviors in two areas which will increase 
his probability of successful employment. The first area, called work 
habits, are those behaviors that the dominant culture considers impera- 
tive to maintain employment. For the middle class culture, some work 
habits are appropriate dress, appropriate language, cleanliness, control 
of emotions, and punctuality. The second group of behaviors is related 
to the specific job tasks. They are those skills needed to complete 
satisfactorily a particular 30b assignment. These behaviors vary 
according to the task assigned. 

Research has indicated that work habits are more critical to job 
success than job skills. Kolstoe (1961) and Abel and Kinder (1942) 
found that the major reason for job failure for the handicapped person 
is work habits. 

This study investigated work habits in a specialized work setting, 
Junior Achievement of Nashville, Tennessee. Junior Achievement is an 
organization of miniature business companies which are managed by high 
school students. Each company has IS to 20 high school students who 
carry the business through the total business cycle. This operation 
includes electing officers, selling stock, deciding on a product, buying 
raw materials for the product, manufacturing and selling the product, 
and liquidating the company. In addition to the 15 to 20 students who 
are referred to as achievers, there are 2 to 4 adult advisors who guide 
the students in the companies^ operations. 

Junior Achievement of Nashville is housed in a large building which 
is divided into smaller rooms ♦ Each company is assigned a room for 
company operations and meets one night a week for two hours on a speci- 
fied night for company business. All operations with the exception of 
selling take place in this room at the specified time. Selling usually 
takes place during the achievers* free time during the week. 

Each achiever has the opportunity to participate in all facets 
(personnel, marketing, and manufacturing) of the business operation 
and achiever job assignments are varied. Each business operates inde- 
pendently of all other Junior Achievement companies. 

One area of work habits which has received no attention in the 
literature is the verbal interaction of the handicapped person and the 
work supervisor as well as that of the handicapped person and co-workers. 
The primary purpose of this study was to describe the quantity and dir- 
ection of verbal interaction of handicapped persons in the Junior 
Achievement companies. The direction of verbal interaction was ,opera- 
tionalized as type of person, supervisor or peer, who talked to the 
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handicapped person and to whom the handicapped person talked. A 
secondary purpose was to describe the quantity and direction of verbal 
interaction in three sizes of groups: one-to-one, small group, 
and large group. 

Method 

Subject Selection . Tho subjects wero selected from five settings in 
the Nashville area. The five settings were Tennessee School for the 
Blind (TSB), Tennessee Youth Center (TYC), Spencer's YouLh Center (SYC), 
Tennessee Vocational School for Girls (TVS), and homebound students from 
the Metropolitan Nashville School System. TYC, SYC, and TVS are all 
state correctional centers for teenagers who have been defined by the 
courts as delinquent and socially maladjusted. 

The recruiting procedures for achievers were identical to those 
used in all schools with the exception of the correctional centers where 
only those students eligible to leave the centers were considered. In 
the case of the homebound students, the recruiting was conducted in the 
homes, since the students do not attend schools. The standard procedures 
consist of the executive director or program director attending an 
assembly at each school and speaking about Junior Achievement. Those 
students interested fill out a registration card and attend the first 
meeting. 

Subjects . Table 69 depicts a breakdown of the subjects by setting, 
sex, and age. Of the 13 subjects from TSB, 6 were considered totally 
blind and 7 were partially sighted. The one homebound student was 
confined to a wheelchair. No other subjects had any known health 

Table 69 



Distribut ion of Handicapped Achievers 



Setting 


Tennessee 
School for 
the Blind 


Tennessee 
Vocational 
School for 
Girls 


Spencer 
Youth 
Center 


Tennessee 
Youth 
Center 


Homebound 
Student 


Total Number 


13 


14 


6 


5 


1 


Male 


5 




6 


5 




Female 


8 


14 






1 


Mean Age 


16.4 


15.8 


16.9 


16.5 


19.4 


Age Range 


15.3-17.9 


14,1-17.2 


15.1-17.8 


15.2-17.9 
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problem. All subjects rrora TVS, SYC, and TYC were placed at the centers 
by the courts. 

Because of the transportation difficulties, subjects from each 
center attended the same night. Subjects were placed in companies 
(only one disabled achiever per company) by randomly placing their 
cards in company groupings. Special consideration was given the subject 
in the wheelchair so she would not be on the second floor. In addition, 
she was beyond the age range of Junior Achievement and therefore could 
not sign the charter. However she was allowed to participate in all 
other activities. Questions regarding the subjects from the correctional 
institutions leaving the building were handled by company advisors in 
conjunction with the institution for legal interpretation. 

AiJDciliary Personnel . Eighty-four adult advisors were assigned to 
the companies* There was an average of 3 advisors per company. The 
mean age was 35.6 with a range of 21.6 to 58.9. The mean number of 
years the advisor had participated with Junior Achievement was 2.3 years* 

Procedure . Four observers were trained by an outside trainei:. 
Each observer received 8 hours of training which consisted of making 
observations in companies which did not employ a handicapped achiever. 
Each observer had to establish a reliability of .90 before observing 
for the study. 

Recording of verbal interaction was made every ten seconds during 
each ten minute observation period. For ten weeks, data were gathered 
during one ten minute period per evening in each company. The times 
of observation remained consistent throughout the study. 

Due to the mobility of the group and the different job tasko which 
occur in the same room, the observers only recorded the interaction of 
the group where the handicapped achiever was working. The size of the 
group was noted: one person, small group (10 or less), or large group 
(10 or more). 

During the recording period all verbal responses of the handicapped 
achiever and any other persons in the same grouping were recorded. Re- 
cords were made of who talked to the handicapped person and to whom the 
handicapped person talked. In addition, interchanges between non-handi- 
capped persons were recorded when they were located in the same grouping 
as the handicapped achiever. Table 70 indicates the categories used in 
data collection. 

Results 

Ifeliability checks were made 3 times for each observer. The 
reliability ranged from .87 to .96. 

A total of 1,911 minutes of observation were taken. During the 
194 visits to the 39 companies, 11, 466 responses were recorded. Data 
were not gathered when subjects were absent or working on a task outside 
of the company room or building. Of the 11,466 responses, 2,303 were 
made by handicapped achievers, 2,691 were made by non-handicapped 
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Table 70 
Data Collection Cfitegories 



Codo Cat'igory 



0 = 


Confusion off task 


C = 


Confusion on task 


X = 


Silence 


H = 


Handicapped talk to one achiever 


= 


Handicapped talk to group 


H = 


Handicapped talk to advisor 


H = 


Handicapped talk to another handicapped person 


A = 


Achiever talk to the handicapped 


® = 


Achiever talk to group 


A = 


Achiever talk to another achiever 


= 


Achiever talk to advisor 


D = 


Advisor talk to handicapped 


(D) = 


Advisor talk to group 


0 = 


Advisor talk to another achiever 


B = 


Other talk to handicapped 




Other talk to group 



achievers, 2,478 wore made by the adult advisors, and 3,994 were classi- 
fied as confusion (because it was not possible to record who was talking) 
or silence. Therefore, a total of 7,472 responses could be classified 
by speaker and listener. 

The handicapped achievers made 1,649 responses (72%) to non-handi- 
capped achievers and 657 responses (28%) to advisors. Since there was 
a 7:1 ratio of achievers to advisors (87 1/2% to 12 1/2%) in the companies, 
the handicapped achievers talked significantly more often to advisors 
proportionate to their numbers, and significantly less to other achievers 
(Z=-22.46, p<.01; Bruning; and Kintz, 1968, pp. 197-198). The non-handi- 
capped achievers made 443 responses (16%) to handicapped achievers, 
1,470 responses (55%) to non-nandicepped achievers, and 778 responses 
(29%) to advisors. The advisors made 759 (27%) responses to handicapped 
achievers and 1,716 responses (69%) to non-handicapped achievers. Figure 
23 shows relative talking by each type person. 
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The data were divided into 3 groups according to the number of 
persons i.i the groups obsorvc-d (see Totals in Table 71). There were 
significantly different patterns of interaction i:i the varying sizes 
of groups (X^=27, df=4, p<.001). 

Table 71 



Relative Talking iu Different Size Groups 



Person Talking 


Person to One-to-one Small Group Large Group 
whom talk (<10) (>10) 
is directed 


Handicapped 
Achiever 


Advisor 210 (32%) 272 (41%) 175 (27%) 

Non- 
handicapped 841 (51%) 506 (31%) 302 (18%) 
Achiever 


Total 1051 (45%) 778 (34%) 477 (21%) 


Non- 
handicapped 
Achiever 


Advisor 411 (53%) 367 (47%) 0 (0%) 

Non- 
handicapped 211 (14%) 526 (36%) 733 (50%) 
Achiever 

Handicapped 137 (31%) 249 (56%) 57 (13%) 
Achiever 


Total 759 (28%) 1142 (42%) 790 (29%) 


Advisor 


Non- 
handicapped 513 489 (28%) 714 (42%) 
Achiever 

Handicapped 429 (57%) 190 (25%) 140 (18%) 
Achiever 


Total 942 (38%) 679 (27%) 854 (35%) 



In addition, type of person and group size reveal interesting inter- 
action patterns as shown in Table 70. Over 50% of handicapped achievers' 
talk to non-handicapped achievers was in one-to-one settings. However, 
when Ih** reverse interaction occurred — non-handicapped achievers' talk 
to handicapped achievers—it was primarily (over 50% of the time) in 
small groups. Advisors talked to handicapped achievers in one-to-one 
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interactions over 50'^'< of the time, while talking to uo.i-haiidicapped 
achieverb on a one-to-one basis o:uy occurred ^0% of the time. Clearly, 
the latter may be an artifact of data collection style, since uon- 
handicapped achiever-advisor interactions were only recorded when they 
were in the vicinity handicapped achievers. 

Di.'^cussion 

It is clearly indicated that har.dicapped achievers were not ex- 
cluded or ignored in the . Junior Achievement setting. Nor did the handi- 
capped person isolate himself by not interacting. Tne data seem to 
indicate that the handicapped achievers may have "over interacted." 
Each handicapped achiever averaged. 59 responses while non-handicapped 
achievers averaged 2 responses and advisors averaged 27 respo.;ses. How- 
ever, it must be kept in mind that the averages may be a i unction of 
the data gathering technique. All observations were centered around the 
handicapped person, so a larger number of handicapped responses would 
be expected. 

The handicapped do interact in all size groups with both adults 
and peers. Although, adult advisors interacted less with handicapped 
achievers than with non-handicapped achievers, they interacted rela- 
tively more with handicapped achievers proportionate to their numbers. 
This could be due to the feeling that handicapped achievers need more 
help to succeed or it could be compensation for negative feelings 
(an earlier section). Alternatively, the result may merely be an 
artifact of data collection procedures. 



Three interesting interaction patterns developed. First, the 
handicapped and non-handicapped achievers frequented different size 
groups. The handicapped talked over twice as much in an individual 
setting as in large groups. The non-handicapped talked equally as much 
in all size groups* Over 50% of the handicapped achievers' talk to non- 
handicapped achievers was in a one-to-one set+-ing. This may be indica- 
tive of handicapped achievers feeling more comfortable with one person 
than with many. Non-handicapped achievers* interaction with other non- 
handicapped achievers followed an opposite pattern with over 50% of 
this talk occurring in large groups. This pattern should be investigated 
further to see if it replicates. 

Second, non-handicapped achievers talked more to handicapped achiev- 
ers in small groups and less in large groups. This may indicate that 
non-handicapped achievers need others* support in interacting with 
handicapped achievers, but do not want to draw attention to themselves 
or handicapped achievers through too large a group. Also in a small 
group, one does not have to maintain constant interaction as is nec- 
essary in one-to-one interaction. 

Third, the adult advisors interacted with handicapped achievers 
primarily on a one-to-one basis; over 50% of the advisors' talk to 
handicapped achievers took place in a one-to-one setting. Large groups 
were used least by the advisors for interaction with handicapped achievers. 
Some of these differences could be due to assisting with skill tasks. How- 
ever, the advisors used the large group most for interacting with non- 
handicapped achievers, who should also require skill assistance. 
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Thus, non^handicapped achievers show different patterns of inter- 
action with handicapped and non-handicapped achievers. In addition, 
advisors interact differentl; with handicapped and non-handicapped 
achievers. The handicapped achiever-advisor interaction is more often 
in a one-to-one setting. 

It can be concluded from this study that verbal interaction with 
a handicapped achiever is affected by a handicapped person* s being in- 
volved. However, further research needs to be conducted to determine 
if the interaction patterns change over time; that is, does extended 
contact with a handicapped person affect the verbal interaction patterns 
Also, research needs to be conducted to see if differing patterns of 
interaction by non-handicapped persons stimulate varying interaction 
patterns by handicapped persons. The addition to future research of 
parallel observations of a randomly selected non-handicapped achiever 
would be a useful control. As noted, several of the findings may have 
been artifacts of data collection centering on the handicapped achiever. 
Comparison with such a control group would help assess which of these 
findings were not artifactual. 
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Discussion and Conclusion?? 



This grant was originally approved as a three-year project to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of CXxtlook Nashville^ s system of recruiting, 
training and using volanteers in social and recreational programs for the 
handicapped? and to develop nev methods for improving community partici- 
pation in these activities. 

The first year of the project was devoted to a study of patterns of 
service, participants? and criticisms of the program by participants. 
Plans for program evaluation also included development of a battery of 
psychological tests of self-esteem and attitudes toward the handicapped 
with the goal of using these measures to determine the effects on these 
variables of participation in the prograni. Guidelines were drawn up and 
manuals v^ritten to formalize and describe more clearly the operation of 
social-recreational (TNT) clubs, with the goal of social integration of 
handicapped and non-handicapped persons, and the development of materials 
on recreational activities suitable for handicapped persons. In addition, 
audio- visual and other materials were developed for use in orientation 
courses, including contracting for a film to be used both in training 
courses and in public information programs. 

The first year program also included several innovative programs. 
College students were trained in techniques of behavior management to 
modify maladaptive social behaviors of handicapped persons. A pilot 
project designed to integrate handicapped persons into the Junior Achieve- 
ment program was developed. Training courses, in addition to the usual 
ones offered, were given for parents and teachers of children in a day 
care center and for supervisors and employees of Goodwill Industries. 

At the end of the first project year an SRS panel recommended that 
the emphasis be changed from studies of characteristics of volunteers and 
their training to studies of the effects of volunteer work on the handi- 
capped. At that time plans were made to redirect efforts to follow SRS 
recOTmendations . 

An analysis of the organizational structure of the Outlook Nashville 
agency was carried out and several of tne recommendations made as a result 
of the analysis were put into effect during the second project year, but 
too little time has elapsed since then to a].low an evaluation of the effects 
they may have had on the agency's operations. 

Halfway through the second project year, notification was received 
that because of changes in SRS priorities the grant was to be terminated 
a year early. Plans that were being developed for a third project year 
had to be either completely abandoned or substantially revised. The 
primary emphasis for the second year was on effects of programs on the 
handicapped participants, and because of the early termination of the 
grant, there was not enough time left to carry out this research pro- 
gram as fully as originally planned. The study was therefore treated 
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as an exploratory project and data gathered are not as complete or as 
conclusive as we had hoped. 

Although we changed our emphasis from studies of volunteers the 
first year to studies of handicapped the second year, some of the second 
year projects were planned or actually begun during the first year, so 
we continued to collect data on volunteers. 

Measures used during the second year to test attitudes and self- 
esteem were somewhat different from those- used the first year, partly 
because of the change in emphasis and partly because of difficulties 
encountered in the testing program the first year. Some tests were 
revised (the semantic differential, for example) and others completely 
replaced. (The TSCS used the first year is a well researched and effec- 
tive instrument, but its length and complex scoring system made it 
inefficient for our purposes.) The collection of test data from volun- 
teers is at best difficult. Problems were encountered because of the 
length of the instruments, the personal nature of many of the items 
included, and the general resentment of many people toward any kind of 
testing. In addition, some of the settings we had at our disposal were 
seriously inadequate because of noise, space, time available, etc. The 
following discussion, therefore, is of findings from partially completed 
projects as well as studies pnto which goals not initially set were 
directed. Oir observations must be considered with reservations based 
on these facts. 

Attitude Measurement 

Our findings indicate that attitudes of volunteers toward the 
handicapped do not change significantly as a result of their experiences 
in worKing with the handicapped. But our volunteers do continue to 
work with the handicapped, and are evidently gaining some kinds of 
reinforcement from this activity. We had hypothesized that not only 
would attitudes toward the handicapped improve, but the volunteers' 
self-esteem would also improve. We did not find this to be the case 
either. 

When we tested 1.he attitudes of a group of non-volunteers (Junior 
Achievers belonging to companies where we placed nandicapped members 
actually had no voice in whether or not they were to be in companies 
with the handicapped persons), we found that the attitudes were more 
negative after this experience. 

One project was specifically designed to compare the attitudes and 
self-esteem of volunteers to those of non-volunteers. We had hoped 
with this study to isolate some variables which would assist us in our 
recruitanent of volunteers by enabling us to predict who will and who 
will not volunteer. We found no differences between volunteers and non- 
volunteers in self-esteem or attiti\des toward the handicapped. Among 
the demographic data collected, the only significant variable distin- 
guishing between volunteers and non-volunteers was sex, with a signifi- 
cantly higher proportion of females volunteering. 
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The failure of attitude measur»:^ment devices to show positive 
change due to treatments is often encountered in studies of attitude 
cliange, and the factors involved include, in addition to lack of 
effectiveness of treatments, the problems of scale validity, changes 
in correlated variables? and length of time involved. All these are 
possible explanations of our data. Our judgment is that attitudes toward 
the handicapped involve social desirability fp tors which induce high 
school students to report attitades vJiich are more positive than their 
actual behavior would reflect. When they participate in actual social 
activity with handicapped on a regular basis, their attitudes became 
more realistic and the social desirability of positive attitudes has lesjs 
effect on their test performances. This judgment is based, however, on 
informal reports and observations, and plans to evaluate it by the use 
of social desirability scaling operations could not be carried out due 
to termination of the project. 

Volunteering 

Although we have little measurement information available to help us 
in the effective and efficient recruitment of volunteers, we have arrived 
at several conclusions based on our experiences over the past two years. 

(1) Volunteers are by definition free agents, and for this and 
other reasons may not feel obligated to remain in a program if they do 
not receive satisfactory rewards for doing so. If their experiences are 
unpleasant or unrewarding, they will drop out. It is usually necessary, 
therefore, to recruit and train many more people than the number needed 
because of the attrition rates. 

(2) Except for general education purposes, it may not be advisable 
to offer orientation courses for the general public. We have found that 
our least successful courses are the general ones, while our most 
successful ones have been those oriented toward a specific project (such 
as the summer parks program, TNT clubs, etc.). 

(3) Volunteers should not be recruited or trained unless there is a 
specific job for them to do. Our investigations have found that a sub- 
stantial number of persons who have finished our orientation courses 
have had no further contact with the agency at all. In some cases they 
have worked for other agencies, but in far too many cases they have never 
made specific use of the training we offered them. 

(4) Adequate follow-up and supervision of new volunteers is essen- 
tial for an effective program. They must be assigned a specific job, 

be assigned to an experienced volunteer, TNT club sponsor or office staff 
member in the initial stages of their volunteer activity, and "^ust be 
followed up by phone calls or visits in order to find out what kind of 
experience they had, vJiat problems they encountered, and what the agency 
staff can do to make their volunteer work more pleasant and rewarding. 
If adequate supervision is to be offered for volunteers, it can be 
expensive because of the time required of agency staff members. But 
even so, it is far less expensive to use supervised volunteers than to 
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hire professional persons to do the same work. In addition, there is 
a distinct advantage to the use of volunteers in the type of work 
Outlook Nashville tries to do. Many persons are suspicious of services 
offered them spontaneously by professional or paid personnel. When 
social learning services are involved, there is a greater aspect of 
reinforcement from non-paid volunteers. The person who gives time freely 
is assumed to care more. 

(5) We have found that college and graduate students can be used 
effectively in volunteer programs such as these. It is important to 
schedule their volunteer activities in such a way as to coincide with 
their school calendars, to offer them adequate supervision, especially 
in the case of undergraduate students, and if possible, because of the 
amount of time they are required to spend on such projects, academic 
credit should be considered -as additional incentives for their work. 

Social Interaction of the Handicapped 

To study the effects of TNT Clubs on the handicapped, the situation 
was viewed as an experiment with the new handicapped member as the sub- 
ject, the conditions in the club environment as the independent variable, 
and the sponsors' ratings of handicapped members and observations of 
interactions of handicapped members as the dependent variables. The 
disabled members vho enter are isolates with little group activity or 
social contact available to them. New members were rated as less soci- 
ally skilled than continuing members and the newest members were rated 
as having shown the least progress when rated early in the year. 

Observation of disabled members showed that there was increased 
interaction during late as ccmipared with early observations; this was 
especially true of new members. Thus, the clubs seem to be providing 
socialization experiences where disabled members can and do acquire 
social skills. 

Similar observations were made of participants in Junior Achieve- 
ment. In this task situation, different kinds of skills are required. 
However, there is evidence that job failure for the handicapped is due 
more often to problems with work habits than job skills. Thus, in this 
seemingly very different setting, social skills not very different from 
those required in TNT clubs are important. 

The disabled achievers were successfully integrated into the pro- 
gram. They were not isolates and in fact had high rates of interaction. 
Their interaction patterns were somewhat different from the non-handi- 
capped achievers observed, in that they interacted more frequently on 
a one- to-one basis than in groups. This may reflect their lack of social 
skills. No evidence is available as to vJiether these patterns changed 
ovfir time with interaction experience. 

The fact that disabled achievers' interaction was so successfully 
developed may be due in part to the type of disabled in this pilot pro- 
gram. The blind and the juvenile offenders are probably less isolated 
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and more socially skilled than the typical TNT Club member. However, 
data for comparisons between these groups are not available so such 
contrast is highly speculative. The success of both programs does show 
the feasibility of inregrating handicapped and non-handicapped in a 
variety of settings. 

F\irther Research 

In part because of its premature termination, this project has come 
up with more questions than it has answered. 

The recruitment and tx'aining of volunteers is an important area 
for further investigation. The question of how volunteers differ from 
non-volunteers fits into a line of helping research vtiich has developed 
in social psychology. Learning more about volunteers would be useful 
for more efficient recruiting. Such studies should include in-depth 
interviews with volunteers and non-volunteers in addition to the paper 
and pencil techniques we utilized. 

Investigation of the rewards provided by volunteer experience 
should also help in retaining volunteers. Rewards need to be provided 
for volunteers early in their experience and should be continued at 
frequent intervals. Systematic study of such a reward system would be 
interesting and useful. 

(Xir attitude research was unable to look at differences between 
specific kinds of disabilities with which volunteers worked and relative 
changes in their attitudes towards people with these disabilities. Such 
research should improve our knowledge of the relatior hip between atti- 
tudes and experience. 

Continued observation of interaction between handicapped and non- 
handicapped people would provide useful information on outcomes of the 
experience provided in addition to more details on how the outcanes 
are obtained. Adding observation of the non-handicapped would be useful 
for comparison purposes. 

Obtaining parallel data from social programs such as TNT Clubs and 
task experiences such as Junior Achievement would be useful for better 
understanding the similarities and differences between them. It is 
probable that the disabled must be more socially skilled to enter and 
successfully remain in a less sheltered program with more requirements 
such as Junior Achievement. 

Further data or the success of TNT Clubs could be gained through 
individual assessment of members. This had been planned for the third 
year of the project. 

Data on task skills of disabled achievers compared to other achie- 
vers were also to be gathered during the third year. In addition , con- 
trasting observational data on disabled and non-disabled achievers 
gathered with identical procedures is suggested. 
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Since our method had the handicapped always under observation 
for interaction, whereas the non-handicapped were scored only \>iien 
interacting with the handicapped and not with each other, comparisons 
between the groups on measures of interaction are not appropriate. To 
alleviate this, parallel interaction measures on the handicapped and 
the non-handicapped are suggested in future work. 

Feedback data on training courses should be accumulated, including 
enrollment and subsequent volunteering figures as well as evaluation 
data on utility of course content and additional material needed. We 
especially regret the lack of an additional year to follow through on 
this part of the project. 
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Appendix A 



The Working of Outlook Nashville TNT Clubs 

I would like to talk about the TNT Clubs. There is a difference 
between a TNT Club being self-sufficient and being independent. 1 
prefer that clubs work toward being self-sufficient. Being s^lf-suf- 
ficient means that a club can set up, plan, and conduct its own meet- 
ings. They can take care of their own calling and can establish the 
primary relationships necessary between the Lookouts and the handicapped. 
They can carry over from the positives in the TNT Clubs, e.g., they can 
have contact with each other outside of the TNT Club and still feel 
comfortable in their coranunity. Another requirement for self-sufficiency 
is that the TNT Club can sustain its relationships with its governing 
bodies. For instance, in each Methodist Church there is a Christian 
Social Concerns Commission that regalates its churches involvement 
with the TNT Club. It would be up to the club and its sponsors to keep 
those relationships working smoothly. Another criteria for being self- 
sufficient is that a TNT Club know when to ask for help when they have 
a problem that falls outside the realm of their training and competency* 
Also, they must constantly realize that they do not have all the answers. 
They cannot say "I can handle things fine wivhout any help.'^ None of us 
can do things on our own with a program of this kind. 

We have had some TNT Clubs who did become qui; independent. Usually 
they would really go it alone, not ask for help from the office, not want 
help from the office, and sometimes they got into great difficulty. The 
first thing that would usually happen is that they would revert to the 
teacher-pupil oriented activity with one sponsor being dominant. This 
would lead to all kinds of problems with that particular sponsor because 
then she would ^become paranoid" and assume that nobody else was willing 
to help. The sponsor had to carry the ball all by herself. She would 
bring many, many negative feelings to the meetings which would be trans- 
mitted verbally and non-verbally. This would also foster a growing 
lack of participation by all. The handicapped stop coming, the Lookouts 
lose interest, the sponsoring group gets sour, and the Church wonders 
if it's worth it or not. The atmosphere becomes cold. There are not 
things happening at every meeting. Relationships cease to mature, and 
more and more we come back to the same old question that our uneducated 
community asks over and over again, '*What can the handicapped really do?'^ 
When the club becomes very independent you hear this lament over and 
over: "We cannot plan any activities because the handicapped cannot 
really do anything" and they have ceased to function on a workable level. 
Also when the clubs get all this independent the office becomes frus- 
trated, because we cannot find out what is happening. Then you really 
wonder whose fault it is. Is it the fault of the office because they 
have allowed this club to become independent? Ir, it th"e fault of the 
sponsors because they have such strong personalities that they want to 
take over? Or is it the fault of the office because their training of 
these people stopped at the training course before they had had any 
experiences with the handicapped? I really believe the fault lies 
primarily with the office and the fact that we have not supported the 
club. Most of our TNT Clubs at this time are becoming more and more in- 
dependent, and I think we have to take some very definite steps to lea'? 
them towards self-sufficiency. 
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There are some other reasons we do not want a TNT Club totally in^ 
dependent from us. The atmosphere cools and the sponsors get dis- 
illusioned. I have talked about this a little, but there is no one 
any more bitter than a bitter social worker, and when these sponsors 
become disillusioned they have very few kind words to say about Outlook 
Nashville. Also, the needs of the handicapped are not really met. Many 
times it has taken us two or three years to get these handicapped out 
of their houses. If they come to a TNT Club and have a bad experience, 
they may never attend again. We may actually be doing more harm than 
good. The third thing is, the staff .needs to know what is going on 
for teaching purposes. In our training courses we utilize the people 
in our TNT Clubs. We have to know who is going to be able to put their 
ideas across in a training session. We need our Lookouts and handicapped 
to help us teach new Lookouts. Number four, we still have a responsibility 
to protect the handicapped. For instance, there was a situation in which 
a TNT Club sponsorship wanted to buy a child a new wheelchair. His wheel- 
chair was obviously falling apart. The plans for buying this wheelchair 
got pretty far along before the staff found out about it. When we did 
find out about it our first move was to call Easter Seal to see if this 
child was on Crippled Children's Service financially, if he really did 
need it (because we must cooperate with the other agencies); and did 
Easter Seal think this was a good activity that the sponsors could do? 
We got a very quick "No" from Easter Seal because the child was slated 
for a round of surgery in hopes that he would be abl*? to walk. The 
family knew this, but the child did not. They didn*t want to tell him 
six months ahead of time that he was going to have six or eight very 
painful operations. What we did was go to the sponsors of the TNT 
Club, explain the situation, ask them to -keep it in the strictest 
confidence that the wheelchair was really not in this child's best 
interests, and just to hold off for a while. The sponsors were very 
upset with the office because we had "knocked down their little pile 
of blocks." However, they did go along with us and the child has stayed 
in this TNT Club long enough that they can see him walking in the door. 
1 really think if they had gotten the wheelchair the child and his 
^amily K-ould have lapsed back into the wheelchair behavior rather 
than using all of their adrenalin — and it took a lot — to get this child 
to the point where he could walk. 

We also have to protect the Lookouts, and sometimes sponsors need 
help in this. For instance, a handicapped person will discover the tele- 
phone (and you have heard this so often, it happens so frequently) — the 
handicapped who constantly calls the Lookout. There can be over-attach- 
ment between the handicapped families and a sponsor, or a sponsor and her 
family. Sometimes the handicapped person will want to live with the 
sponsor, and the sponsor certair.ly needs someone to come in and help 
make this a more socially acceptable situation. Sometimes the mother 
of a handicapped child will become overattached to a sponsor, and sponsors 
are not really in a position to protect themselves. It can also work 
the other way, with the sponsor over-attaching himself to the handicapped. 

I have, to say a word about safety. Safety, of course, in the swim 
training is absolutely essential, and the first think we tell our Look- 
outs is that it takes 30 seconds for someone to drown. We don't em- 
phasize it quite that much in the TNT Clubs, but I think every time we 
go outside with a group, if we have any hyperactive retarded, we need to 
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b(*^ aware that tlu-y will "take off over the hill/* an! wo will have a 
hard time finding them. We just don^t want any of our TNT Clubs wander- 
ing onto the street or what-have-you. Now the spon5,crs need constant 
reminders about this because this is very much out )f their realm of 
functioning. In qne of the teenage clubs two of our slightly retarded 
19-year olds, a boy and a girl, disappeared into the church. I did 
not really know how competent they were. I did krow that they were 
physiologically pretty mature. I wanted to find out where they were 
and do it in such a way that they didn't feel I v/as checking up on them. 
This is absolutely essential. There was also a situation of a retarded 
boy who saw one of our girls in a wheelchair, '^he only way she can stay 
in the chair is when she has her arms draped ov?r the back of the chair. 
She looks terribly uncomfortable, but that is preferable to her falling 
out of the chair. He didn't realize this, wasn't able to think through 
the whole situation, so he was very carefully trying to take her out 
of her wheelchair. Unfortunately she does not have speech and she 
could not tell him to leave her alone. Sponsors need help with these 
situations. 

There is also the problem of diet. Such as the diabetic boy who 
comes to the TNT Club and eats all of the cookies and sugar that he can 
poke into his mouth. He's going to be sick, comatose, or something 
else. We have to help the sponsors in this. I don't believe that they 
can handle all of these things. 

Therefore, when we as a staff support the sponsors of the TNT 
Clubs in these ways and some others that 1 will outline in a few minutes, 
we are allowing them the freedom necessary to share their normal 
community activities with the handicapped. They would not be doing 
this if we had not stimulated them. Without our continued support 
and inservice training right at the club meetings, they would not be 
able to have social relationships with the handicapped to a satisfactory 
degree. Nor would they realize that they too are growing. They would 
not know how to handle their feelings from time to time or that any- 
body else had ever thought the same way they did. They would feel 
unique and isolated. 

The TNT Club is a dynamic thing, changing constantly To find 
out what is really going on in one TNT Club, you must go three or 
four months with a very special attitude. You must know what to look 
for. We really do not have much more time with our TNT Clubs. They 
have put up with inefficiency, having everybody pulled out of the TNT 
Clubs and come back to the office; they've put up with our lack of support. 
Tl y have had abuse from our handicapped families, and I feel we either 
have to give these clubs the support they need or try some other way. 
For the first year and a half that I worked in TNT Clubs, I really did 
not believe they were the most efficient way to get to the handicapped. 
I have not been able to think of anything any better. The Park Program 
develops the feelings that we want to have in the TNT Club in a much 
shorter time period, but it only lasts 10 weeks a year. Many times 
the youngsters involved with the park go into TNT Clubs and they carry 
over some of their positive feelings from the Park Program. When a 
group meets every day all day long with one paid worker who is supposed 
to do the things that you tell her to, you can have a more closely 
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run, closely supervised program. Often we see some of these same 
benefits in the TNI* Clubs. Many of our handicapped children are in- 
volved in programs, educationally and otherwise, in our community. I 
don't believe we need to feel the TNT Club is the only place these 
youngsters have to go. Therefore, I don't feel that we can justify 
a poorly run TNT Club or one that meets and does nothing else, as being 
of real benefit to the handicapped younsters. They need a place where 
they can learn the social skills they are going to need for the rest of 
their lives. 

To under^^'^and how the TNT Club works, we must look at each group 
of people involved, find out what we need to look for in these groups, 
and learn how the staff should react to these people. Let's look at the 
handicapped group first. 

The severely physically handicapped have many things in common. 
Transportation is difficult. They have few friends, particularly those 
who have moved from the neighborhood where they grew up. An example of 
this is an eleven-year old boy who had previously been accepted in the 
neighborhood where he grew up, moved to a very nice middle class neighbor- 
hood, and when the youngsters in the new neighborhood realized that he 
was having seizures outside and would fall down occasionally, they started 
throwing rocks at him, knocking him off his bicycle and taunting him to 
the point that the family had to make the child stay inside. He had nc.e 
of these problems in his original neighborhood. The severely physically 
handicappjed tend to say that they are shy because it is so difficult for 
them to get around and mix with a group. Sometimes ways of maneuvering 
wheelchairs can be pointed out to these people to help with this, but 
it is always a problem. Somebody sitting in a wheelchair at a party 
will miss a great deal of conversation because they are just too low 
to hear it. 

Another thing that has to be recognized with this group is the 
weather limits. Ice and snow keep these people in the house, because no 
one can take the chance of falling with the wheelchair. Architectural 
barriers are limiting. One group wanted to go to the Grand Ole Opry 
and there was a great deal of effort involved in getting these people 
inside the Ryman Auditorium. Severely phy3ically handicapped include 
boy.s who get basketballs for Christmas they they cannot bounce. Speech 
problems add to their already difficult problems. For instance, a young- 
ster who has a hard time getting around and has the additional problem 
of speech is not going to be able to talk to a group to make them feel 
comfortable about his other physical handicap. The reactions of the 
normal people will limit hds ability. One youngster was making a talk 
to a church group, doing very well with the talk even rhough he does have 
speech problems, and I was watching the group. I saw many different 
expressions in the group. Some people could not look at him. Some people 
were smiling, and some people looked like they were going to throx* up. 
All of these people were '*with'* this youngster, and he had to under- 
stand that these people were behind him even though their facial expres- 
sions made it very difficult. 

Sometimes these people are resentful of asking for help. Somebody 
who realizes it*s going to be a burden to ask someone to get them out of 
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the wheelchair will stay in the wheelchair long after he needs to get 
out of it. Going to the bathroom may bo a problem. Sometimes help 
is not available, iNot everyone can take somebody to the bathroom. 
After this group becomes a part of a TNT Club and they feel they are 
over their initial introduction, they can be easily swayed. You car) 
see this in the elections and by their reaction to the dominant Look- 
outs in the group. If one Lookout says ''Let's all do this," they'll go 
along with that one. If another Lookout is more popular, they'll go 
along with that Lookout. It takes some time for them to realize that 
they have ideas of their own. Many of them have not had enough experi- 
ences to really have a preference. 

This group has lots of emotions. They either love or hate. There's 
no in between. They adore a Lookout or they hate him. He can do no 
wrong or he can't do anything right. Soap operas are a big part of 
this group's world because they're at home all the time. Soap operas are 
really not good teachers of boy-girl family relationships. But this is 
what they have to work with. They hear all about illegitimacy, murder, 
lying, cheating, and unhealthy family relationships from 1 o'clock to 
4 o'clock every afternoon. What is reality for this group? One girl 
decided that she wanted a rich husband and a two-story house, and ' ^w 
she planned to get up and down the two stories no one ever really knew. 
Her criterion for success was '*rich and handsome." 

There has been no training for future sexual roles. They lack the 
training of home economic skills for girls, pre-vocatiorial training for 
boys, and what their roles are going to be in the future. This is one of 
the things a TNT Club can certainly do. 

As a group, they tend to have very little sense of humor. They 
have an inadequate self concept. They become very difficult after 
their initial stages into the TNT Club because they develop rapidly; 
they have the same limits as always, and then they get depressed. It 
is very difficult to keep the community going into them as much as they 
need it. Apathy in this group means trouble. If they're happy, that's 
great; if they're unhappy, I like to find out why; but if they^-re apathe- 
tic, I stay with them. 

Let's talk about severely mentally handicapped people. They tend to 
be either withdrawn or hyperactive. They respond rapidly to the thera- 
peutic community and the feelings of warmth existing in a TNT Club. 
Sometimes you even wonder if they really are limited because they respond 
so well and so quickly. They laugh too much; they cry too much; they get 
on jags; they are dangerous to other handicapped people; they reach for 
crutches; if they say anything at all, it's inappropriate and can hurt 
someone's feelings. But they can be a real joy to the group and the 
, backbone of a TNT Club. Safety with this group is a very important thing 
that all staff has to be aware of. 

In a moderately handicapped group, I like to think of them as people 
v.ho can communicate after a fashion and can locomote to a limited extent. 
These are some of the things that you need to be aware of as you're in 
a TNT Club with this group. First of all you have those people who do 
not need a TNT Club because they are too busy. They have outgrown us. 
Secondly, you have the group who -needs the TNT Club for socialization. 
They are a hard group, because as a group they probably have the most in- 
adequate self concept of all. They may look perfectly normal, realize 
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that they cannot ^'cut it" in the real world, and will have more 
problems adjusting, sometimes, than your more severe physically 
handicapped. For instance, deaf children and the slightly retarded 
come into this group. 1 believe the Retarded Association said they 
were more concerned about the moderately retarded youngsters in their 
teen years because it was at this time that these youngsters re- 
alized for the first time that thoy really would never be able to lead 
a normal life. They see their normal friends outgrowing them. They 
can't "cut it" in school any more and this leads to social rejection, 
with ensuing deep depression. They again do not know how to prepare 
for adulthood and they do not have the necessary feeling of *'being 
better than my old man." Many of the special ed and school programs 
end at age 18, and the circle of involvement is greatly reduced. This 
is when the TNT Club may be the only place this youngster has to go. 

We need to look at the Lookouts, and I would like to talk about 
the teenage and adult Lookouts as one group. These are the things the 
staff has to understand before they're going to be able to relate to 
this group. Why do they take the training? One reason is curiosity. 
One woman said, "I did not want to feel that there was a group 1 
couldn^t relate to." Another reason is they really want to help. Many 
of them do not know what real help is and have to be taught. Some 
Lookouts may have a handicapped member in their family or in their 
neighborhood. Many times the Lookout training appeals to individuals 
rather than a group. When a young Lookout takes our training he becomes 
apart from his peer group, so he may need a lot more reinforcement from 
the Outlook office and his family to hold the friendships in his 
peer group. Our course does tend to set people apart from their peers. 

What is the makeup a Lookout? He is probably not in the 
"in" group, such as a cheerleader. He does think for himself, but 
he will be unsure of himself. He is not necessarily supported by 
his family in this activity. He may or may not be able to verbalize 
his feelings, but he learns to with help from the office. He is 
conscientious most times to a fault* He is exceedingly vulnerable. 
He wants to know that he is doing a good job and that he is not 
hurting anybody. His feelings are easily hurt by the handicapped. 
It is like offering love. The Lookout has to have positive reinforce- 
ment from his fellow Lookouts, sponsors, and the office to help him see 
progress or he becomes disillusioned and drops out of the program. He 
will say, "It^s no fun anymore." Your adult Lookouts have an additional 
problem of relating more easily to teacher-pupil oriented programs. 
Here comes Outlook Nashville with a self -motivating programl They have 
many habits to unlearn. They are very willing, but it does take time 
and recognition of this situation by the staff to help them get 
through it. 

Sponsors have the same feelings as Lookouts. They feel in addi- 
tion the responsibility of the total group—the total TNT Club. This 
includes relating to the parents of the handicapped and the Lookouts, 
and in this speech, I have not said very much about parent relation- 
ships because I feel that after we have been to TNT Clubs for several 
months we will need to come back together and discuss in depth the 
problems of parents. 
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The sponsors also feel responsible to the church. There arn 
more places in the TNT Club for them to be frustrated. It requires a 
great deal of time to be a TNT Club sponsor. One lady told me that 
she spent 20 hours of preparation for each TNT Club meeting. We diH 
try to get this time worked down somewhat. It takes time, cooperation, 
and skill. Sponsors, being adults, and sensitive adults, have had more 
life experiences than our young Lookouts and they are going to hurt 
more. As a group—I think this is terribly important—they lack the 
confidence to discipline, and to help Lookouts and handicapped overcome 
their awkwardness. 

What should the role of Outlook Nashville be? The first thing is 
to help a club move toward self-sufficiency. The second thing is to 
maintain contact with the club so that we can communicate back and 
forth. The third thing is to keep the club aware of the concepts. 
Number four is to help with the trouble spots, and five. Outlook 
Nashville uses TNT Clubs for staff training. 

What should the attitude of our staff be as they go into a TNT 
Club? First of all, let^s look at our motivation. (1) We are getting 
a salary; our motivation is not the same as the sponsors. They are 
not getting a salary. (2) We want to do a good job, and there is a 
tremendous reward in working with these people. It all comes back to 
us. (3) I think we aie motivated by intellectual curiosity. Can this 
thing really work, and how does it work? It's a fascinating idea to 
play with. (4) We have the fulfillment of a group here at the office 
working toward a common goal, research, friendships, and the develop- 
ment of ourselves. This is a great protection to us as staff, and it 
is something that sponsors do not have. Therefore, as you go into a 
TNT Club your basic attitude must be that the Volunteer is the Ultimate. 
Tt is one person giving himself so that another may have additional op- 
portunities. You have the professional looking up to the volunteer. 
You have a small number of professionals working with a large number of 
volunteers. This is different from what you see in most organizations 
that utilize volunteers. Most places have a strong professional staff 
with the volunteers working within the framework of their professionalism, 
probably imitating professional behavior. We must remember that with 
the proper training the volunteers will be able to do things that the 
professionals cannot do in the community. You are there to serve the 
volunteers. I prefer the word '^serve'^ to ''help.'' You work for their 
acceptance. You do not go to observe because you won't see anything. 
Go to be a member of. the group. You want to belong there. 

How do you get this basic attitude across to the volunteers? 
When they say "I'm glad you came," you let them know that you looked 
forward to coming. When they say "thank you," say "1 appreciate it. 
You made me feel welcome." Accept their thanks but include them in it. 
Show that their relating to you made you feel good, made you more able 
to do your job. Be sincere, be loose, let them know you—not your 
whole life—just that part of you that goes to the TNT Club. 

Handicapped youngsters and adults can spot somebody who is gushy 
and insincere a mile away. So don't say anything that you don't mean. 
During the meeting stay in the background. No staff member needs to 
be the center of attention. If you have suggestions for a sponsor, make 
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it during the month before the meeting, not during the meeting. You do 
not want to ta> ^ th^ stage. You want to be a regular participant because 
you went to come. ou are never completely sure of yourself. You have 
no pat answers. Their ideas are as good as yours. Brainstorm together* 
Soon they will realize that you keep throwing in the concepts of Outlook 
Nashville into your discussions. We will have some group sessions after 
you have been to some TOT Club meetings where you will learn exactly how 
to do this. 

What concrete things do you do at a TNT Club? Get there early. 
Do anything you can to help. Move tables, cut out paper dolls, 
whatever they need. During this time meet people, especially sponsors 
and parents. Concentrate on them. Engage them in conversation. 
After the meeting begins, stay in the background. You can do more in 
the background than you can do up front where the program is. Look 
for the lone sponsor who cannot yet involve himself. Stand beside him. 
Help him move over to a Lookout or a handicapped youngster. Look for 
the handicapped child that's by himself. Look for the Lookout by him^ 
self. Get them together, but don't leave them until they can let you 
leave them. In all of your dealings with handicapped and Lookouts, 
include a sponsor. Look for trouble spots. Include a sponsor and a 
Lookout in the solution. 

After the meeting, talk with Lookouts and handicapped together. 
Did they enjoy the meeting? What did they get out of it? What are 
their plans for next week? Don't ever be by yourself at a TNT Club 
meeting. Work through Lookouts to get to handicapped; work through 
sponsors to get to Lookouts. Point out the positives to the handicapped 
families, something positive that their family member did. To the Look- 
outs, you watched them work. It was great. Ask questions, simple ques- 
tions. Can he understand her? Does he share? Do you see a change in 
him? Don' t use any technical ,iargon. Get acquainted with slang. Work 
quickly to the point where you can ask very personal questions about thei 
interaction. What are their hangups? What is difficult for you to do? 
When do you feel uneasy? Always follow up these conversations with the 
positive. 

Come back to the office and talk. You have to have several ideas 
about a TNT Club, not just yours. If you go to TNT Club in pairs, split 
up when you hit the door and don't get together again until the meeting 
.is over. Develop good program ideas so that the clubs can lose them- 
selves in good activities and not sit around and be self-conscious 
thinking of themselves. Program ideas that I think are particularly good 
would be programs that work toward personal appearance improvement, inter 
action improvement, things that are just plain fun, things that are 
"catchy," and any program that is going to help these youngsters grow 
themselves. For younger clubs, I tend to prefer programs where they can 
do things rather than sitting and listening- to speakers. 

We must find new handicapped for these clubs. If the clubs start 
functioning more efficiently I*m sure that the handicapped will just 
appear, but we have to keep in mind that we need to keep new handicapped 
always coming into these clubs. We must maintain balance. We cannot 
let one club get so overloaded with retarded or blind that the other 
handicaps don't feel welcome. 



rinally, we have to internalize all of this so that when we find 
ourselves at TNT Clubs we do these things automatically, 11 is im- 
possible to remember all of the things that we hav(* talked aboui . 
Practical application is the backbone of the Lookout program. After 
you have done these things you need to come back and read this material 
again, and realize that you have made progress in your understanding. 
Then we need to talk about it again. 
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Appendix I] 



Semantic Dif feroritial 
Instructions 

The purpose of this study is to find out how you would describe 
different kinds of persons. On each of the follov.ing pages there is a 
different person for you to describe. Your description can be made by 
marking the list of words on the page. 

Take a look below to see how this is done. Each pair of words forms 
a scale. By making a check mark along the scale you can show how you 
would describe the particular person. Please make your marks according 
to what these persons mean to you. Do not compare your work with that 
of anyone else. There are no right or wrong answers. 

Sometimes you may feel as though you had the same item before on 
the questionnaire. This will not be the case, so DO NOT LOOK BACK AND 
FORTH through the items to remember how you checked similar items earlier 
in the questionnaire. MAKE EACH ITEM A SEPARATE AND INDEPENDENT JUDG- 
MENT. Respond as honestly as possible without puzzling over individual 
items. Respond with your first impressions whenever possible. 

If you feel that the person named at the top of the page is 
extremely like one end of the scale, you should place a check mark as 
follows: 

A person who plays che violin 
worthless X : : : : : : : valuable 



or 

worthless : : : : : : : X valuable 



If you feel that the person is very much like one or the other 
end of the scale, you should place your check as follows: 

A person who plays the violin 



worthless : X : : : : : : valuable 



or 

worthless : : : : : : X : valuable 
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If you feel that the person is somewhat like one or the other 
eud of the scale, you should place your check as follows: 

A person who plays the violin 

worthless : ; X ; ; : : : valuable 



or 

worthless : : : : : X : : valuable 



If the person seems a little like one side of the scale rather 
than the other, you should check as follows: 

A person who plays the violin. 

worthless : : : X : : : : -valuable 



or 

worthless : : : : X : : : valuable 



IMPORTANT: Place your check marks in the middle of the blanks , 
not on the edges : 

THIS NOT THIS 

: X : : : : X : 



Remember: Never put more than one check mark on any scale « And 

also be sure to check every IteniT If you feel that a pair of words 

does not apply, or if you are undecided, place the check mark near the 

center spaces. Do not leave the line blank . 

Do not spend more than a few seconds marking each scale. Your 
first impression is what we would like to learn about • We have found 
that you can work quicker if you first form a picture in your mind of 
the person mentioned at the top of the page, and after that, check 
each scale quickly. Continue working until you have marked each page. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. 
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Sample Page 
A person who uses a cane to find his way 
ugly 



strong 



confusing 



fast 



familiar 



neat 
dirty 



small 



nice 



passive 



reliable 



dependent 



beautiful 
weak 

understandable 

slow 

strange 

sloppy 

clean 

large 

awful 

active 

unreliable 

self-reliant 
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Appendix B 



Spatial Paralogic Attitude Inventory (SPAI) 

On the following pages there are six groupings with six items 
in each group. Before each item there is a letter of the alphabet 
which stands for the item. Below each group of items there are six 
circles. For each grouping, place each letter (which corresponds to 
each Item) into the circles. When placing the -letters into the circl^-s 
place them in any order you wish. Don't use the order in which the 
Items appear unless you feel that that is the order you want. There 
is no right or wrong way to respond. 

B - Biologist 

L - Brick Layer 

T - Person who has Tonsillitis 

E - Person with Epilepsy 

K - Bank Teller 

Y - Yourself 




P - House Painter 

Y - Yourself 
D - Deaf Person 

K - Person with Kidney Stone Condition 
H - High School Teacher 
A - Automobile Salesman 

oooooo 

Y - Yourself 
P - Photogri»pher 
C - Carpenter 
D - Doctor 

M - Mentally 111 Person 
U - Person with an Ulcer 

OOOOOO 
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I - Insurance Agent 

H - Person with a Heart Condition 

L - Lawyer 

Y - Yourself 

T - TV Repairman 

R Person with Cerebral Palsy 




M - Mentally Retarded Person 

C - Chemist 

Y - Yourself 

R - Real Estate Salesman 

D • Person with Diabetes 




N - Person with Pneumonia 

B - Blind Person 

S - Store Manager 

P - Plumber 

Y - Yourself 

D - Dentist 
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Appendix C 



Observation Instructions - 

General Techniques: You will be observing one handicapped individual 
per session. The codes are sequentially entered in one minute 
lines which are subdivided into, fifteen second intervals. The 
first notation consists of the behavior(s) codes (seo below). 
This is followed by the codes for the porson(s) receiving or 
emitting the behavior, i.e. Handii^pped talks to Female Lookout 
volunteer T/Lp: Male Lookout volunteer helps handicapped into 
chair PH/Lj^^: Handicapped laughs and talks to group consisting 
of both Male and Female Handicapped and Lookouts ST/gnE^M 
Make sure the ordei is correct (Behavior/Persong^^). If^the 
same behavior lasts for more than S. seconds note this by drawing 
a line until that behavior terminates or the line ends. Do not 
continue a line onto the next line of the data sheet — these lines 
are only within one minute intervals. If no behavior occurs, 
leave the space blank; do not draw a line. At the end of each 
five minutes of oEservation write a brief description of what 
occurred. Incj.ude proximity to others in your description. 
That is, describe the physical scene as well as what occurs. 
Note the tim^e of each observation sample. 

Behavioral Codes: 

Persons: H-Handicapped 

L-Lookout volunteer 
A-Adults (Sponsors) 
G-^Group (no subscripts required) 

g-Subgroup (this must be subscripted with persons and 

sex) 
F-Female 
M-Male 

Settings and Codes: 

A) Unstructured situations (no planned activity other than 
refreshments): Collect 15 minutes of data. This may extend 
over several activities and may be interrupted by a structured 
activity. 

Codes: T-Talking (talking to another person) 

X-Listening (listening 1: an individual or group) 

S-Laughing 

C-Crying 

PH-Physical Helping (physically assisting another 
— ^ person by other) 

I Pl^Physical Helping (physically assisting another 
person by Handicapped being observed) 
PT-Physical Touching (any physical contact excluding 
PH but including when objects are passed betwpfjn 
people) 
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B) Structured situations (organizf^d games, crafts, etc.): 
Collect 15 minutes of data. This may be interrupted by un- 
structured situations » 

Codes: T-Ta Iking 
S-*Laughing 
C-Crying 

Cll-Physical Helping (by other) 
^H^Physical Helping (by Handicapped being observed) 
Tl -Physical Touching 

C) Business Meetings (Planned session to discuss projjramming- - 
will be obvious): Collect as much data as possible up to 15 
minutes. Use same sheet as for structured time (circle which 
activity is occurring-games /business). 

Codes: T-Talking 
S-Laughing 
C-Crying 

E^^-Physical Helping (by other) 

ml)"Physical Helping (by Handicapped being observed) 
FT-Physical Touching 

On general comment note where individual was sitting, i.e. 
with other handicapped, lookouts, isolated, etc. 

General Rules: These observations are confidential, please do not 

discuss them with anyone. Do not chew gum or eat while observing. 
Ignor all questions and physical contacts. Clipboards will be 
provided. Stop watches will be brought to the sessions and must 
be returned to your team leader following the session. You are 
expected to have a regular watch with you at all times. Observa- 
tion sheets will be distributed at each observation sitf. PLEASE 
REREAD THIS INSTRUCTION SHEET PRIOR TO ALL OBSERVATIONS . 

Important Things to Remember: Moke sure your name, the club name and 
the first and last name of the person observed are on each sheet. 
Remember to code listen, X, during unstructured time. All behaviors 
except S and C must have people listed. All people must have sex 
subscripted. Be sure to write legibly and distinguish between 
g and G, A and H, etc. When taking reliability, do not look at 
each other's papers. 



Appendix C 



Observer 
Observ(?d'" 



Coding Sheet 
S tructured : Games /Business 



PFOPLE 

A-Adult 

G-Group 

H-Handi capped 

L-Lookout 

F-Female 

M-Male 



Location 
Date 



BEHAVIORS 

S-Smile, laugh 
PH-Physical Helping 
PT-Physical Touching 
T-Talking 



1 

2 



T 



Activity Description: 



10 



Activity Description: 



11 



12 



13 



14 



15 



Activity Description: 
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Appendix D 

Background Information On TNT Club Members 
Club himbor's Name 



How loi!g have you known him (her)? 

Describe, in detail but briefly, the progress you have noted in him (hor) 
since first coming to a club. (Use other side, or additional pages if 
necessary- ) 

Discuss any aspects of the family situation that ore relevant, changes 
in the family since club entry. (Use other side or additional pages 
if necessary. ) 



For each pair of characteristics below, make a check to show how you 
would generally describe this club member. Consider this person rela- 
tive to his (her) potentiality and developmental level. 

3-EXTRD4ELY LIKE the nearest description 
2-VERY MUCH LIKE the nearest description 
1-SOMEWHAT LIKE the nearest description 
0-Characteristics are equally appropriate 



does 

not 

apply 


inadequate 
opportunity 
to observe 




2 


2 


I 


C 


1 


2 


3 








communicative 
















non-cocranunicative 






dependent 
















independent 






extroverted 
















introverted 






leader 
















follower 






low participator 
















high participator 






mobile 
















not mobile 






non-verbal 
















verbal 






not sociable 
















sociable 



Sponsor's Name Date 
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Appendix n 
Ratings of TNT Club Members 

Club Member's Name 

For each of the following pairs of characteristics, make a check to show 
how you would describe the club member during t his meeting . 

a-EXTREMELY LIKE the nearest description 
2-VERY MUCH LIKE the -nearest description 
l-SftMEWHAT LIKE the nearest description 
0-Characteristics are equally appropriate 



does 

not 

a£ply 


inadequate 
opportunity 
to observe 




3 


2 


1 


0 


1 


2 


j 

3 








cammunicative 
















no n-c omtnun i ca t i ve 






dependent 
















independent 






extroverted 
















introverted 






leader 
















follower 






low participator 
















high participator 






mobile , ^ 
















not mobile 






non-verbal 
















verbal ' 






not sociable 










1 






sociable 



To what extent did he (she) interact with others during today's session? 



a great 
deal 

How does this interaction x^ompare to his (her) general interaction level? 



less the same more 

Comments: 

Sponsor's Name Dite 



not at 
all 
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Appendix £ 
TNT Member Questionnaire 

Name of TNT Member ^Age Sex: M F Date 

Father: Name ^Occupation: Title 

Business ^Job Description 

Mother: Name ^Occupation: Title 

Busines s J ob Description 

Name and Age of Siblings: 

Is member in school? Yes No Special Class? Yes No 

Name of School Grade 

If no, education completed: 1-6 7-9 10-12 some college college 

graduate 

If no, is (s)he employed? No Yes: Full-time Part-time Title 

Business Job Description 

W * is the nature of the disability? 

In what Outlook Nashville programs (e.g. TNT Club, Parks Program) has 
the member participated (be specific and give dates where possible)? 

How did you hear about Outlook Nashville? When? 

Why did the member join the program? 

o you think the member will return to thv TNT Club next season? 
Yes No 

What is the major reason for his/her return or non-return? 

What has been the most significant contribution that the Club has made 
to the member? 

What are some other contributions of the Club to the member? 
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k'hat has been the most significant contribution that the Club has madf* 
to your family? 

What are some other contributions of the Club to your family? 
Specify to what other groups the member belonj^s: 

How dops the member currently spend his leisure time (list as many ways 
as apply)? 

Are there other members of your family currently participating in any 
program sponsored by Outlook Nashville? Yes No 

If yes, list names and programs: 

What were their reasons for joining? 

Any other comments on Outlook Nashville programs (suggestions for 
improvement, etc.): 

i " ' ■ ^ 

ERIC CietrinffhoMse 

JULl 01973 
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